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THE TRUTH IS FOR ALL 


ig 7-4 PROTEST against the idea that the truth is too good for 
36 the average congregation, or is above their heads, or likely 
to destroy their faith. I do not plead that, if this is true 
of the old or the unlearned, it is a mistake to sacrifice the younger or 
the more learned to their weakness: I rather claim boldly that since 
the old also are immortal spirits, no less than the young, and the un- 
learned as likely to be intellectually honest as the learned, the truth is 
not too good for any of us. If it destroys any man’s. faith to hear 
the truth, his faith must have been put in something not true. Can 
a greater service be done to any of us than to have that destroyed 
which is false? I claim that this is so, even if the first result—or the 
last —is a deep sense of loss. Every one who has cherished a delusion 
feels a sense of loss when the delusion is destroyed. Which of us is 
so wise as not to have passed through that process? But every sincere 
spirit prefers the loss to the lie. It is a mistake to think that the old 
are sure to love error or the ignorant to resent knowledge. _ It is con- 
temptuous to act on this idea. Old people and unlearned people are 
very capable of rejoicing in the beauty of truth, even when it is to 
them anew truth. The oldest may be relieved to learn that God did 
. not send two bears out of a wood to devour forty-two children; the 
most ignorant to hear that their salvation does not depend on their 
ability to believe truths which contradict one another. 


Maude Royden, in “TI Believe in God.” 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER is published every 
Saturday at $2.50 a year. 


ENTERED as second class matter at the post 
office at Boston, Mass. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in section 
1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized on July 
8, 1918. 


POSTAGE prepaid in the United States and Canada. 
Receipt of subscription is indicated by change of 
date on the address label, Unless notice to dis- 
continue is received it will be assumed that the 
subscriber wishes his name to remain on the list. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—When a change of 
address is ordered, both the old and the new ad- 
dress must be given, and such notice sent to 176 
Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


SOMMUNICATIONS intended ,for the paper 
should be addressed to the Editor, 176 Newbury 
St., Boston. If sent voluntarily, it is understood 
that no payment therefor is expected; payment is 
made only in case of previous and special contract. 


ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glaa 
to receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others. We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
interest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
line. $2.80 per inch for a.single insertion. Con- 
tract rates on application. 


ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to the 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
rnddress designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 
If undesignated, it will be given to some college, pub- 
lic library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. Many people are endow- 
{ng missionary numbers of the Leader to propagate 
our faith, 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
ean secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist fer the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
Pamphlets and get them read by others. 


Universalist Publishing Housp 
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Boston Universalist Club 


The Rev. George F. Fortier delivered 
the address at the meeting of the Boston 
Universalist Club January 9. Mr. Fortier, 
who has recently recovered from a serious 
illness, received a warm welcome. He 
made a fine address and was heartily 
cheered at the close. 

Introducing him, Rey. Flint M. Bissell, 
D. D., president of the club, paid a 
high tribute to the class of 1907 at Crane 
Divinity School, Tufts College, to which 
both Mr. Fortier and he belong. 

Mr. Fortier made an interesting com- 
parison between conditions surrounding a 
ministry which extended over the whole— 
state of Vermont and also in recent years 
into the state of New Hampshire, and the 
conditions usually surrounding a pastorate 
in acity. He said in part: 

“JT seldom have had an audience of 200. 
More often I have preached to nearer 
twenty. By motor car J have traveled 
18,000 miles a year. Before the motor 
car I traveled 12,000 miles a year by train 
and team. By preaching so many times I 
have probably addressed more people 
during the year than the average city 
minister. JI have had more than 2,000 
funerals, more than 1,000 marriages, and 
more than 1,500 christenings. 

“T am thinking to-night not only of the 
message that I have been <ble to give to 
those in my field, but the message which 
the field has given back to me. Part of 
it is historical. In spite of what men say 
about the oldest Universalist church being 
at Gloucester and about the origin of 
Universalism at Good Luck, N. J., I 
believe that the true Universalism dates 
back farther than either and that it had 
its origin in Northern Vermont. Vermont 
was settled by grants given both by the 
government of the state of New York and 
by the government of New Hampshire. 
In Northwestern Vermont we find Uni- 
versalists who came there from the north- 
ern counties of New York. They are the 
old ‘Death and Glory’ Universalists. 
Jn Southern Vermont we find Universal- 
ists who have come up from other parts of 
New England affected by the preaching 
of the Universalism of Gloucester. Noith- 
eastern Vermont was settled in a different 
way. It was for long years on the highway 
between Canada and the English settle- 
ments to the South. Back and forth 
went the Indians and soldiers all through 
the Indian Wars. Eventually these people 
of independent mind who during their 
travels had seen lands that they liked, came 
back there and settled. 

“Many towns set aside lots for the use 
of churches. In this region these grants 
were not always taken by the established 
Congregational church or by the Episcopal 
church, but were taken by independent 
ministers or believers. Not later than 
1768 a number of these independent so- 
cieties banded themselves together in the 


name of ‘‘The Church of God’s Universal 
Love.’’ They had little formal theology. 
The land was the source of all their 
living and they did not believe that a good 
God who gave them the good fruits of the 
earth had ever cursed it. They did not 
believe that their friends and neighbors who 
tilled the earth with them were going to be 
sent away into any everlasting hell. 
This was the origin of Universalism on 
our continent. 

““A man born in Glover, Vermont, of a 
father who came by horseback from Con- 
necticut to settle there, grew to be the 
Rey. Charles R. Tenney, our beloved 
Universalist minister. 

“Like all small churches, the Uni- 
versalist Church lost at least one-third of 
its congregations during the Civil War. 
I know one community where there was 
neither a marriage or birth for fifteen years 
after the close of that war. During the 
Civil War the men gave up the control of 
the churches to the women, and they never 
took it back. Another influence which 
impoverished this country was emigration 
to other parts of the United States. 

“A tendency has grown up to delegate 
to the strong mind in church or in business 
the things that people once did for them- 
selves. Daring the World War that tend- 
ency was accentuated. Itisanunfortunate 
tendency. We all have seen that more 
and more the policy of our own church is 
being dictated by men who by reason of 
their ability are able to doit. To besure, 
there are some gains, but we have the 
conviction that we are losing the creative 
gift of the individual. It is my deep con- 
viction that the true doctrine of Uni- 
versalism is that every mind is needed, 
whether it is trained in the remote country 
district or in Harvard University. Sound, 
permanent, constructive work can only 
be done by adding every mind to every 
other mind. The plea I make is, do not 
let your leaders do your thinking for you. 
Make your leaders work within the limits 
which you have mapped out yourselves. 
Be conscious that you have minds as good 
as any other minds. Think your own 
thoughts, shape your own policies, and 
make your church a great constructive 
force because you have a part in it.” 

Rev. Pliny Allen of Norway, Maine, 
was called upon and made a brief, ex- 
temporaneous, witty speech. 

Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, D. D., of 
Washington, D. C., who came late, re- 
sponded to a call in his usual brilliant, 
happy way. 

Mr. Hinkle on the violin, accompanied 
by Mr. Elmer on the piano, furnished de- 
lightful music. 

Announcement was made of the death 
of Ezra B. Huntley, father of Dr. George 
Ezra Huntley, of Joseph Horton, former 
Treasurer of the Universalist General 
Convention, and of Dr. Charles R. Tenney. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 


revelation from God. 


4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be profesead 


Editorial 


WHY SHOULD IT BE THOUGHT STRANGE? 


HY should it be thought strange that it re- 
quires constant effort in order to keep in touch 
with spiritual things? Such effort is the law 

of life. Without exercise the muscles become weak 
and the organs shrivel up and cease to be. Without 
effort no mental power comes to full development. 
The faculties and powers associated with devotion 
obey the same great law. We do not mean effort in 
the sense of strain, for that defeats itself. We mean 
effort in the sense of attention. 

Day by day we need to turn to God—in one sense 
to seek Him that He may be found, and in another 
sense to stand still and know that He is God. Both 
the seeking and the waiting are a part of that attention 
which we must give if we are to open up the channel 
through which the Power and Love of God can come 


to us. 
* * 


A STUDY OF PREJUDICE 


HE Outlook in its issue for Nov. 9 published an 
article by Edna St. Vincent Millay in which 
she reviewed the Sacco-Vanzetti case, “ad- 

dressed groups in our country often dominant in in- 
dustry and politics who, though not aware of it them- 
selves, are controlled not by their faith in their fellow 
men but by their fears,’ and discussed the grave 
danger to our institutions by permitting people to 
be punished for the doctrines they hold whether they 
be true or false. 

The Outlook editorially said that it published the 
article because the view of Miss Millay was held by 
many people of intelligence and because she expressed 
it with great beauty and force. At the same time the 
Outlook made it clear that it differed from Miss Millay 
not in the principle but in the application. “She takes 
it for granted,”’ said the editor, “‘as a fact that Sacco 
and Vanzetti were tried and condemned because those 
in authority were afraid of their doctrines. I think 
that is entirely too much to be taken for granted.” 

It has been interesting to observe the number of 
letters which have appeared in the Outlook comment- 
ing on the article and attacking the editor. The 
Outlook always has been rather conservative in eco- 
nomic and political matters. Now it finds itself 
denounced as sympathetic with the “Reds.” ‘Never 


has such a vicious, false and wicked article appeared in 
a first class magazine,” wrote one. ‘The effusion is 
an insult to thousands of readers,’”’ said another ac- 
customed to look to the Outlook for fairness and sanity. 
So they ran—‘“‘Absolutely inexcusable,” ‘‘Next time 
you are tempted save yourself and us by taking a 
sleeping powder,” ‘You are dippy.”’ 

Most editors if they had stirred up such a hornets’ 
nest would have accepted it as “‘the common fate of 
all” who are worth their salt, and would have reflected 
philosophically that the buzzing and stinging had 
done good. But the Outlook goes further and puts all 
editors under a lasting sense of obligation by turning 
over two score typical letters to Prof. Joseph Jastrow, 
author of “The Psychology of Conviction,” who 
studied them and wrote an article for the Outlook 
of Nov. 23 on “Our Prejudices in the Light of Psychol- 
ogy.”’ Asa journal committed by its very existence to 
unending war on prejudice the Christian Leader here 
records its sense of obligation to the Outlook and to 
Professor Jastrow for this analysis. 

Professor Jastrow shows us that ‘‘prejudice is 
more than a crude, insensitive blindness or stubborn 
determination to jump to conclusions personally ac- 
ceptable.” “It is,’ he says, “formed of subtler stuff. 
It intrudes as a slight, subdued, often subconscious 
deviation of the logical eyesight that incapacitates it 
to see rightly.” We all are prejudiced more or less, 
he asserts, but we differ in the control that we exercise 
or are eager to exercise over our prejudices. 

Analyzing the letters, Professor Jastrow finds 
“an over emotionalized and an unwisely emotional- 
ized type of judgment,” properly defined as “hysteri- 
cal.” “The threat of cancellation of subscriptions 
as a form of protest suggests a childish petulance con- 
genial to hysteria.”” And a great company of editors 
say “Amen.” “The assertion that the Outlook should 
have declined to open its pages to a statement op- 
posed to its own position” is characterized as ‘‘pe- 
culiarly intolerant,” showing we have much to learn 
of editorial responsibility. The demand that the sub- 
ject be dropped is said to be unwise. ‘‘When feeling 
runs high, reason runs low.’’ The Outlook is to be 
commended, says the great psychologist, for seeking 
to get lessons of value out of the event. We are all 
too inclined to forget the World War “and throw 
away the lessons of the most momentous if disquiet- 
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ing piece of history of the modern period.”’ The Out- 
look likewise is to be commended for its brave words: 
“Tt is futile to fight ideas, even wrong ideas, with the 
knout, the gun, the guillotine, or the electric chair.” 

Professor Jastrow cites the opinion of an able 
legal authority that “there is not a judicial procedure 
in the world that could not have been and would not 
have been used to execute Sacco and Vanzetti, all other 
circumstances being the same,” and “there is not a 
procedure which could not and would not have been 
used to free them, if that had been the will of the com- 
munity.” Professor Jastrow says that this goes be- 
yond what the psychologists have said in weighing 
the influence on judges and juries of “cumulative 
private conviction or taking sides through sym- 
pathy.” Judges and juries all have their psychological 
frailties and are bound to be more or less uncon- 
sciously affected by waves of public opinion. 

What makes this article of especial significance to 
educated people and to members of liberal churches 
is its frank recognition that they too are exposed to 
the danger of prejudice. More than once in the very 
sentence in which we declaim against prejudice, un- 
consciously we reveal prejudice. This makes the 
fight with ourselves a hard one, but it is one we dare 
not run away from. The more privileged the man, 
the more we have a right to expect of him. Of those 
in a free church, dedicated to the open mind and uni- 
versal brotherhood, we have a right to expect much. 
As Jastrow says, “‘the obligation of the finer example 
rests upon the advantaged group.” The radical clien- 
tele ‘‘contains a deplorably large proportion of ill- 
balanced, neurotically aggressive or suspicious minds.” 
We must not let them throw us off our balance. 

* * 


MAKING ADDICTS OR FANATICS 


HE decision on the part of many good people not 
to accept Maude Royden as a religious teacher 
because she occasionally smokes an after- 

dinner cigarette is another illustration of the deadly 
power of tobacco to harm those who do not use it. 
No evil effects physically are comparable in our 
opinion with the evil effects morally and mentally 
which lead people to so misjudge one of the noblest, 
bravest religious leaders of our day. Far better smoke 
and be wise and tolerant than to refrain from smoking 
and be unwise and intolerant. Attempting to do 
something for the good of humanity, these people 
who cancel because she smokes an invitation previously 
extended to Maude Royden end by adding to the sum 
total of the ignorance and bigotry of the times. 

About the use of tobacco the conscientious man 
‘heretofore has asked himself two questions: ‘Does 
use of tobacco hurt me?” and ‘‘Does use of tobacco 
set an example that is harmful to others?” The 
Christian man ought to think of both things. But 
there are still other questions: ‘Am I by word. or 
example giving to young people near me a totally dis- 
torted idea of the nature of tobacco, or planting in 
them such a fear that their attitude toward tobacco 
and tobacco users will be irrational and abnormal all 
their lives?” “Am I creating a psychological environ- 
ment favorable to the making of either an addict or a 
fanatic?” 


PROTESTANTS IN POLAND 


N the face of it the appeal of the Vandsburg 
Deaconesses’ Home to the public opinion of 
mankind against a decision of the Polish Gov- 

ernment that they close up, is entitled to sympathetic 
consideration. The Posen Church Council, other 
Protestant Churches of Poland, and the International 
League of Home Missions, have protested energeti- 
cally. We can not make a protest without knowing 
both sides. But this is clear: Poland, whose name 
for generations throughout the world has been as- 
sociated with the most heart-rending appeals for 
liberty, would suffer more than most nations by denial 
of fundamental liberties to its citizens, no matter of 
what race or creed. Much of the sympathy the world 
has cherished for racial minorities deprived of political 
rights is rapidly extending itself to cover church 
minorities deprived of religious liberty. 

There is no charge against this institution of 
disloyalty to the new government. It seems to be 
engaged in the noblest kind of work. 

We trust that we shall find that the action ordered 
was the work of arbitrary subordinates. If not, we 
hope that the Government of Poland will make a 
plain statement of the reasons which have governed its 


action. 
23 83 


NEVER DESPAIR FOR ANY OF US 


HOULD Universalist ministers and Universalist 
people lend their support to the movement for 
the abolition of capital punishment? A friend 

in a long letter recently sent us is doubtful about it. 
We are strongly of the opinion that they should. 

Several things discussed by our friend seem to us 
irrelevant, or at least of only academic interest. The 
one question we are concerned with is this: Would it 
be better for all of us if we gave up the practise of 
executing criminals? 

No—if we were to release them to menace so- 
ciety. No—if we were to shut them up in a prison 
pen to sink still lower and die by inches. No—if we 
were to fail to substitute a thoroughgoing study of the 
cause and cure of crime, and to institute measures 
that would fully protect society and redeem the 
criminal. 

Yes—if they could be surrounded for the rest 
of their lives by the highest form of scientific influence, 
continuous, rigorous, loving. Yes—if they could help 
in the investigation of the fundamental subject: 
“What produces them.” Yes—if abolition of capital 
punishment could be made part of a great movement 
to induce men collectively to deal with the question 
of crime and criminals as the best individual men 
would deal with it. The abolition of capital punish- 
ment is only one plank in the program. The reform 
in and of itself unaccompanied by constructive legisla- 
tion could do but little. 

Recently in Los Angeles a crime was committed 
which stirred men to their depths. In the first mo- 
ments of horror undoubtedly the vast majority. of 
people instinctively were moved with a desire to kill 
the low creature who was guilty as they would a dan- 
gerous reptile. With deep pity for the family so cruelly 
afflicted, with full appreciation of the manly desire 
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to safeguard other children, we assert that men can 
make progress only as they control such instincts. 
Always they must be asking themselves, not what is 
the simplest, easiest thing to do, not what is the popu- 
lar thing or the thing most gratifying to themselves, 
but what is the best thing for all of us. 

It is a great advance to have courts of justice, 
and to arrest murderers. It will be an even greater 
advance to secure speedy trials and insure quick and 
certain enforcement of the laws. With the subterfuges 
and evasions of clever criminal lawyers we have as 
little sympathy as with district attorneys out to “get 
aman.” But to us the terrible thing is that when the 
man is hung or electrocuted, society as a whole sits 
back with a sigh of relief and thinks it has done some- 
thing with a serious problem. In fact, it has done little. 
The feeling that the law has been vindicated and jus- 
tice done stands in the way of our getting busy with 
intricate questions about the breeding or making of 
criminals, which we must tackle in a thoroughgoing 
way before we can get anywhere. 

We do not pretend to know what forces created 
Hickman—whether environment, heredity, or both, 
whether things we can help in our present stage of en- 
lightenment or things we can not help—but we have 
faith enough in human ability to believe that we can 
find out. As to our duty to find out, would any Chris- 
tian question it? 

We agree with our friend that the life of the next 
little girl whom Hickman if at large might murder is 
“Vastly more sacred than his.” But we would like 
to see that next little girl protected not only against 
Hickman at large, but against the more cruel fate of 
marrying a Hickman or becoming the mother of a 
Hickman. 

There is a curious misunderstanding of the at- 
titude of people opposed to capital punishment. Any 
man who is a man would have thanked God for the 
chance to save little Marion Parker, even if in doing 
it he had been compelled to kill Hickman. Likewise 
people in primitive communities from time immemorial 
have been compelled to take life to keep the com- 
munity from being blotted out. All this has been for 
the common good. The Christian principle is the 
common good, and Jesus in whatever age we care to 
imagine him living would have been standing for that 
principle, we can be sure. 

We are faced by the practical consideration that 
public sentiment is not educated up to the wise col- 
lective action for which we stand. Should we, faced 
with such a situation, submit to it or take the steps 
one by one to educate that sentiment? 

We hold that by executing murderers we blunt 
the finer sensibilities of man and deceive men into 
thinking they have achieved something when they 
have not. The best students—witness the warden of 
Sing Sing in a recent article in the Survey and the 
Christian Leader—tell us that as a result of long ex- 
perience they are convinced that the execution of 
murderers has little or no deterrent effect on others. 

We have been helped to the solution of many a 
difficult problem by the principle of the sacredness of 
human life. This does not mean that it never is to be 
taken, but it does mean that as man has progressed 
he has found a better way. The long list of crimes 


for which man once made expiation with his life has 
been shortened to one or two. Wedo not let so many 
die of neglect. We do not regard so many as hopeless. 
To the class of defectives and unfortunates as well 
as the class of delinquents the principle has been ex- 
tended. Waste bits of humanity have been salvaged 
to become a blessing. There are those who argue for 
a return of the Spartan system of the‘painless putting 
to death of unfortunates, but the vast majority do 
not want to create a race of perfect human brutes. 
Eventually we shall conquer cancer, and both the 
white plague and the black. Eventually also we are 
likely to get control of feeblemindedness. Is it too 
much to say that eventually we shall understand 
criminals and greatly cut down the list of murders? 

Every thoughtful man realizes of course that 
the protection of the community is important. It is 
partly because we feel that the adequate measures of 
protection for the community are hindered by taking 
the life of the criminal that we are against capital 
punishment. 

Our relation to God is a relationship of sons to 
whom the Father has entrusted heavy responsibilities. 
In killing our Hickmans, we hurl back at the Father 
the most difficult of our tasks. The love of God for 
us is too great to permit us to do that unpunished. 
We are suffering for taking the easy way with crimi- 
nals and will suffer until we repent. 

A larger issue is involved than just protection. 
All of us who are in religious work, orthodox and 
liberal, want above all else the salvation of individuals 
and of society. Whatever some of us think about 
creeds, most of us believe that character is the great 
element in salvation. So tied up together are we 
that salvation can not come fully for any man until it 
comes for every man. There is something Jesus has 
to do for Judas. There is something we have to do for 
Hickman and all the others like him. All vindictive- 
ness, all sloth and indifference, damn us. 

A church which is trying to convince the world 
that there is a God who never will despair for any of 
us must reveal that God not only by precept but by 


practise. 
* * 


READING THE BIBLE 

HERE is something inspiring in the thought 
that large numbers in the Christian world are 
reading, almost together, a chapter a day this 
month from the gospel of Matthew. Probably many 
on rereading the book as a result of the special effort 
put forth by various organizations, will be surprised to 
find how much of it already they have committed 
to memory. Many sentences in the English version 
are now an inseparable part of our mother tongue. 
The great ideals of the book are the ideals toward 
which we slowly are struggling. We recommend to 
our readers that they join in this exercise. We sug- 
gest that they take Matthew as a new document ap- 
proached for the first time—difficult as that may be— 
and read it without anxiety as to its accuracy as his- 
tory. It is great literature, wonderful music, sublime 
ethics. And approached in this way, without fear or 
bias or any dogmatic purpose, it fills one with renewed 

love of Jesus and renewed faith in his Father. 
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to Historic Places 


II. Up Dorchester Heights 


Johannes 


WaP<|I NCE we have lived in our eighth-floor tower 
a 8% in Longwood, Brookline, we have been in- 
a terested picking out and identifying the land- 
marks of Boston. One that eluded us for a 
long time was a tower off to the northeast, gleaming 
white at sunset, which looked something like the 
steeple of an old colonial church. At last we learned 
that it was not a steeple, but the monument which 
marks the spot fortified by the Americans in 1776 to 
drive the British out of Boston. 

In those days, the Americans were in Cambridge 
and Roxbury, both of which we can look over from 
our windows, separated from Boston by the Back 
Bay, now nearly all dry land. The first road on solid 
ground running around the bay and morass was the 
road which crosses the Longwood Avenue Bridge at 
our very feet. So there we had it all: where Wash- 
ington was at our left, where Gage was in front of us, 
the very road possibly over which Americans traveled 
from Cambridge through Roxbury and over which 
Washington may have spurred his horse alongside 
of us, and the point of contact between Washington 
and Gage in the last historic encounter between them 
in Boston. 

So for a long time I had had it in the back of my 
mind that I would climb Dorchester Heights. I had 
done it years before, but the memory of it was hazy. 
The time never seemed to be right to do it until one 
day in December, 1927, after our Church Press Club 
luncheon, when I hated to go back to the office. We 
separated in front of the State House, Gilroy to go back 
to work, Cobleigh and Bell to a funeral, and Marshall 
to invest some money for a poor widow. Hartman 
and Dieffenbach were deep in an argument on the 
steps of the Shaw Memorial, waving their arms, and 
I stood alone looking at the winter sunshine falling on 
the Common andthe first snow of the winter. It was 
the hour for an expedition, and before I could change 
my mind I plunged into the dense crowds on Winter 
Street. Winter led into Summer, but there was no 
relief from congestion until the gigantic South Sta- 
tion opened its yawning portals and swallowed up 
practically all the pedestrians left. 

There is nothing more interesting about a city 
than the swift transformations which come in merely 
crossing a bridge, or even a street, or in passing by a 
place where thousands resort. Comparatively few 
pass the South Station. Those who do find them- 
selves in a new world. 

Of the thousands going in and out of the South 
Station every day, it is doubtful if more than a half 
of one per cent know that the station is situated on 
salt water. The Fort Point Channel of the harbor 
runs up along the east side of the station and con- 
tinues southward to Massachusetts Avenue. As I 
reached the bridge over the channel I looked for Dor- 
chester Heights, to get my bearings, but buildings 
hid it. Dorchester Avenue ran along the water, 
but it seemed safer to go back to the station and buy 
a map. 


The Italian boy who ran the stand and sold me 
the map noticed my search for “‘something,’’ made 
inquiries, and instantly pointed it out. The laborer 
in shirt-sleeves who arrived with a big bundle of early 
afternoon papers on his shoulder entered with spirit 
into our talk. Both agreed that it was out of the 
question to walk to Dorchester Heights. It would 
take all the afternoon. ‘“Take a City Point car which 
runs up Broadway and get out at G Street,” they said. 
But I wanted to walk. I knew it could not be far, 
for nobody in 1776 had cannon which would shoot far. 
Besides, one must walk if he would recover anything 
of the atmosphere of the days when practically all 
men walked or went on horseback. In fact, it took 
me just half an hour from the South Station, and 
fifteen minutes by trolley back from Dorchester 
Heights to Copley Square. This formidable, difficult 
expedition was nothing—as in most cases, the obstacles 
were in the mind. But it took me into a Boston which 
most visitors and most residents except those living 
there seldom see. 

Dorchester Avenue was the route—past the long 
station and the long approach to it, over the Fort 
Point Channel southward with the railroad tracks for 
Plymouth and the South Shore, past the tall stacks 
of the Domino Sugar factory and the Gillette Razor 
factory to a busy street coming over another bridge 
from Boston, or my part of Boston. This was Broad- 
way, leading southeastward straight as a die up the 
heights. The snow was melting fast, the down spouts 
were overflowing, snow was sliding off the old roofs, 
and there were puddles to avoid, but the center of the 
street was dry. 

There were dingy th’ee-story frame houses, and 
then dingy three-story brick buildings, occasionally 
one that went four stories, a good half of them resi- 
dences turned into business, now and then a school- 
house, here a public school, there a parochial. In 
front of one old wooden house hung three balls which 
once had been golden. Next to it was a Chinese 
laundry, on the other side a shoe-shining parlor, over 
the way a Greek fruit store. 

The Irish predominate in South Boston and the 
friendly Irish accent was all around. One sign said, 
“Gaelic School.”” Next to it was a school of ‘“Ama- 
teur Boxing.” John L. Sullivan was “‘the South Bos- 
ton boy,” and many a prize fighter of to-day is ad- 
vertised from the same section, But the Irish did 
not have it all their own way. In the square where 
“Walsh” and ‘‘Horgan”’ appeared over stores appeared 
also Steinberg, and a little further on ‘‘Titus Kibilda’”’ 
had hung out his shingle as a lawyer, and “‘Palliones”’ 
made some announcement to the world. The Morgan 
Memorial had a store for their ‘“Good Will Indus- 
tries,” and the great square red brick Phillips Congre- 
gational Church—‘‘1828, 1839, 1879” on the front— 
invited people to its services. 

Just beyond, where West Broadway turns and 
becomes East Broadway, at the corner of G Street, I 
feached a sign: ““To Dorchester Heights, where re- 
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doubts were built by American troops which com- 
pelled the evacuation of Boston by the British Army 
March 17, 1776.” Five minutes more and I was at 
the summit—rather colorless residences built up al- 
most to the top, but a hill left which has been made 
into a park, the beautiful South Boston high school 
flanking it on one side and the enormous Carney 
Hospital on the other side. 
On the monument is inscribed the following: 


“On these heights during the night of March 4, 

1776, the American troops besieging Boston built two 

~ redoubts which made the harbor and town untenable 

by the British fleet and garrison. On March 17, the 

British fleet, carrying eleven thousand men and ten 

thousand refugees, dropped down to Nantasket Roads, 

and thenceforth Boston was free. A strong British 

force had been expelled from one of the United Ameri- 
can Colonies.” 


The view even from the base of the monument 
was magnificent—the nearness of the water being one 
surprise. Batteries of any strength whatever would 
make it impossible for ships to stay near by, and if 
the ships could not stay, the troops could not stay. 
Old Boston loomed up in the misty sunshine close at 
hand, and the harbor and Dorchester Bay bounded 
the “heights” north, east, south and southwest. 

Two smaller granite monuments gave additional 
facts. On one it said: “At this place the cannon 
brought by General Henry Knox from Fort Ticon- 
deroga to deliver to General George Washington in 
the winter 1775-1776 were used to force the British 
army to evacuate Boston. Erected by the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts 1927.” ‘Brought by 
Knox” is easily said—but not so easily done. What 
a story is there of rugged frontiersmen moving heavy 
artillery with ox teams through the wilderness in the 
dead of winter, the only time they could possibly 
move such weights without roads. ‘Forty-two sledges, 
laden with 14 mortars, 2 howitzers and 39 cannon.” 

Dorchester Heights to-day has nothing to do with 
modern Dorchester—once a separate town, now a 
ward of Boston, lying farther out to the south and 
west. The name in colonial times was applied to the 
neck of land and the heights leading out to the old 
settlement of Dorchester. I have heard of people 
motoring all through modern Dorchester, which covers 
miles of territory, looking for Dorchester Heights. 
They are surprised when they find that they are in 
South Boston. 

There are innumerable interesting things to be 
written about the siege of Boston. It lasted from the 
time Washington took command of the army, July 1, 
1775, under the elm tree in Cambridge, until the 
British sailed away, March 17, 1776. 

Some have tried to belittle Washington for his 
part in it. Unquestionably all that the majority of 
us know about it—if we know anything at all—can be 
put in the sentence, “‘Washington suddenly seized 
Dorchester Heights and forced the British to re- 
treat.” 

One of the most famous paintigs of Washington 
shows him at Dorchester Heights—as vigorous a por- 
trait as we have of him. It is natural that relatives 
and admirers of other people who participated should 
resent our not knowing all the facts and giving credit 


to whom it isdue. It is quite possible, however, to do 
that without pulling Washington down. A leader, 
civil or military, inevitably comes to personify a 
movement in the popular mind, and many of those 
who made his success possible entirely drop out of 
sight. Even at the time it was Washington who was 
mentioned'by name. A dispatch from Boston to the 
Pennsyluama Evening Post dated the day of the 
evacuation says: 


“To the wisdom, firmness, intrepidity, and military 
abilities of our amicable and beloved General, His 
Excellency George Washington Esq., to the assiduity, 
skill and bravery of the other worthy generals and 
officers of the army, and to the hardihood and gallantry 
of the soldiery, is to be ascribed, under God, the glory 
and success of our arms, in driving from one of the 
strongest holds in America so considerable a part of 
the British Army as that which last week occupied 
Boston.” 


Recent writers have emphasized the service 
rendered by General Artemas Ward, second in com- 
mand of the Continental Army, and in supreme 
command of the forces around Boston before Wash- 
ington arrived. The plan to fortify Dorchester 
Heights was his plan—not Washington’s—and he was 
in command of the detachment which seized the 
heights. He did his part well and can be given full 
credit without lessening in the slightest the glory that 
is Washington’s. It seems clear also that all through 
that hard year from July, ’75, when he arrived in 
Cambridge, to April, ’76, when he rode away with 
his army for New York, Washington did not have as 
clear or sound an idea of the military situation as his 
subordinate generals. Twice he urged a direct attack 
on Boston—once in row boats and once over the ice— 
a thing which in view of the great strength of the 
British defenses would have proved disastrous. 
The daring, dashing side of Washington was in evi- 
dence that first year. He had to’be held back. If 
the British had attacked Dorchester Heights, he was 
all ready, however, for a direct assault on the town 
from the other side, Putnam, Sullivan, Greene and 
Gates uniting in drawing up the plan. 

The great service of Washington that first year 
was in creating an army out of a disorganized mass 
of militia, who had a way of coming when they chose 
and going when they chose. What Washington faced 
in internal bickering, jealousy of officers, shortage of 
powder and desertion of men few of us have fully 
realized. He was a Virginian in Massachusetts, and 
that in the days of colonial rivalry made a problem all 
by itself. And he even then had Charles Lee as one 
of his leading generals—handicap enough for any 
commander-in-chief. 

But it is of the men who did the hard, dirty, 
dangerous work that one thinks especially at Dorches- 
ter Heights. 

The word “hardihood” in the dispatch to the ~ 
Pennsylvania Evening Post is especially applicable. 
To drag cannon over the marsh to Dorchester Neck, 
to work with such speed in the darkness, to dig, to 
delve, to burrow in the frozen earth and throw up a 
formidable earth-works in the time they did, meant 
that strong men had been at it. Old British records 
speak of the size and strength of the works. ‘They 
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must have been the employment of 12,000 men,” said 
the British commander. In fact there was a covering 
party of 800, a working party of 1,200, and a line of 
360 carts carrying hay, “fascines’ and ‘‘gabions”’ 
(stakes and cylinders of withes‘to hold earth). Twen- 
ty-three hundred and forty-two men came on as a 
relief force between three and four in the morning, 
and found the two main forts well along toward 
completion. 

The next night tested them to the utmost. A 
violent storm broke. ‘‘Almost a cyclone,” one of the 
generals called it, and a cold pitiless rain beat against 
the unprotected men with no shelter but a few apple 
trees. ‘‘I never before felt such cold and distress as 
I did this night,” wrote one in his diary. ‘‘We were 
drenched by the copious rain,’’ wrote another, ‘‘ex- 
hausted by severe exertion.’”’ The storm delayed the 
British attack and the Americans made the position 
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so strong that the British commander reconsidered 
and sailed away. 

It was on a Sunday that the British at last left 
Boston and took to the fleet. And the final paragraph 
of the dispatch to the Pennsylvania Evening Post 
gives us an interesting suggestion of the state of 
mind of some of the good church people who met that 
afternoon for worship: 


“This afternoon, a few hours after the British 
retreated, the Reverend Mr. Leonard (Chaplain to Gen. 
Putnam’s command) preached at Cambridge an excel- 
ent sermon, in the audience of His Excellency the Gen- 
eral and others of distinction, well adapted to the in- 
teresting event of the day, from Exodus 14 : 25: ‘And 
took off their chariot wheels, that they drave them 
heavily; so that the Egyptians said, Let us flee from the 
face of Israel for the Lord fighteth for them against 
the Egyptians.” 


Miss Royden in Boston 


rwe ISS MAUDE ROYDEN, the famous London 

( preacher, began an American tour by a 
visit to Boston which was a great success. 
While she was crossing the ocean, the 
papers spread broadcast the news that a group of 
Methodist women in Boston had canceled an engage- 
ment to have her speak at a luncheon, and another 
group in Chicago also had canceled a meeting she 
was to attend. In one instance the reason given was 
that she smoked, in the other that her views on 
companionate marriage were objectionable. So ut- 
terly false were the assumptions back of the action 
taken that the Church Press Club of Boston imme- 
diately sent Miss Royden a wireless message to the 
steamship Aquitania as follows: “Church Press Club 
welcomes you to America and requests your presence 
at luncheon.” Miss Royden at once accepted this 
invitation, and the luncheon, held at the Hotel Ven- 
dome Jan. 9, was an unusual and inspiring event. 

As Mr. Feakins, manager of the Feakins Lecture 
Bureau, said: “‘It is not necessary for any one to set 
Miss Royden right before the American people. Lit- 
erally hundreds of invitations are pouring in for her 
from all parts of the country.” 

In Symphony Hall, Boston, Sunday, Jan. 8, 
Miss Royden preached at the Community Church to a 
congregation numbering almost three thousand, which 
filled every seat and stood packed in every gallery 
door. Her subject was “Psychology and Prayer,” 
and it was a message of great spiritual power. Prof. 
Clarence R. Skinner, pastor, was fully justified in 
speaking of the occasion as one of great dignity and 
importance. 

The luncheon of the Church Press Club was 
small and intimate, but the list of guests illustrates 
the kind of welcome Boston gave Miss Royden. 

Besides Miss Royden there were present: Miss 
Daisy Dobson of England, a friend of Miss Royden, 
the Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, Bishop (retired), 
the Rt. Rev. Charles L. Slattery, Episcopal Bishop of 
Massachusetts, Dean Philemon F. Sturges of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, Dean Henry B. Washburn of the 
Episcopal Theological School, the Rev. Henry K. 


Sherrill, D. D., of Trinity Church, President Daniel L. 
Marsh of Boston University, the Rey. William F. 
Anderson, Res dent Bishop (Methodist) of Boston, 
Mr. Charles H. J. Kimball, pres dent of the Wesleyan 
Association, and Mrs. Kimball, the Rev. Russell Henry 
Stafford, D. D., of the Old South Church, the Rev. 
Herbert A Jump of Union Congregational Church, 
the Rev. Doug’as Horton of Leyden Church, Brook- 
line, and Mrs. Horton, the Rey. Lyndon 8. Beardslee 
of Westboro, Dr. Richard C. Cabot, Prof. Eliza H. 
Kendrick of Wellesley College, Mrs. John F. Moors, 
Mr. Jefferson L. Harbour of the Youth’s Companion, 
Mr. George G. Davis of the American Unitarian As- 
soc ation, the Rev. Clarence R. Skinner, D. D., of 
the Community Church, the Rev. Lewis O. Hart- 
man, D. D., editor of Zion’s Herald (Methodist), and 
Mrs. Hartman, and Miss Ida M. Moody of the staff, 
Mr. George E. Whitaker, publisher of Zion’s Herald, 
the Rev. Robert P. Anderson, editor of the Christian 
Endeavor World, the Rev. Albert C. Dieffenbach, 
D. D., editor of the Christian Register (Unitarian), 
and Mr. Ival McPeak and Mrs. Jessie E. Donahue of 
the staff, the Rev. William E. Gilroy, D. D., editor 
of the Congregationalist, and Mrs. Gilroy, and Miss 
Isabel Hall, Mr. Rolfe Cobleigh, manager of the 
Congregationalist, the Rev. Harold Marshall, D. D., 
manager of the Christian Leader, and Mrs. Marshall, 
and Miss Florence I. Adams, Miss Dorothy Hall 
and Miss Linda W. MacDonald of the staff. 

Many of those present had heard Miss Royden 
speak from the pulpit, but very few had had an op- 
portunity to meet her informally. They were ad- 
mittedly curious to see what this quiet woman, so 
astonishingly effective as an orator, would prove to 
be like in more friendly contact, and they found that 
she surpassed their most eager expectations. A 
lovely and gentle person, Miss Royden has that rarest 
of all qualities, force without the least touch of ag- 
gressiveness. Her personality has the power of a 
deep, smooth-flowing river. Without uproar or 
tumult, with never a deviation, her mind sweeps on- 
ward toward the truth. And withal she is such a 
human little person! She has spiritual beauty without 
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austerity, just as she seems to have"all the womanly 
qualities without what we so commonly style the 
feminine ones. One may even hazard the guess that 
here at last is a woman whom the average man 
would admit to being his intellectual superior without 
resentment. 

Perhaps that in Miss Royden which most in- 
spires confidence is her perfect sense of proportion. 
With admirable dexterity she always seems to place 
the emphasis where t belongs. Her skill in this di- 
rection was apparent at the Press Club luncheon 
when in a few swift words she dealt with the objec- 
tions which had been raised to her speaking before 
certain groups in this country, separating the essential 
from the unessential with a deft and humorous touch, 
and dealing with the points which she considered 
important with vigorous earnestness. 

Dr. L. O. Hartman, president of the Church Press 
Club, in introducing Miss Royden said she was an 
ambassador of good will in these days of ‘‘wars and 
rumors of wars.’’ He also briefly alluded to the or- 
ganization and personnel of the Press Club, saying: 


This is really our first appearance as a club, and we feel 
highly honored in having as our guest to-day the distinguished 
lady at my right. She is the world’s foremost woman preacher. 
The story is told of a young minister who, discouraged by lack 
of success, came to consult with the great Spurgeon. After 
listening for a few moments to the young man’s tale of woe, 
Spurgeon said, ‘‘You say you can not preach?” ‘Yes,’ was the 
reply. ‘You say you can not preach?” Once more the clergy- 
man answered, ‘“‘Yes.’’ ‘Well,’ slowly observed Spurgeon, 
“the trouble is that you are trying to get something off your 
mind instead of trying to get something into theirs.”” And here, 
generally speaking, is just the difference between preaching and 
prophesying. Did I say that our guest was a great preacher? I 
should have said that she is a great prophet of righteousness. 

She is the author of a number of books. ‘The Church and 
Women” is challenging. I recommend it to this group. Her 
latest book is “I Believe in God.”’ She also writes for our own 
Atlantic Monthly and other leading magazines that come next 
but not adjacent to the Atlantic. But as a pioneer of social 
service she has become widely known on both sides of the At- 
lantic to all who possess the spirit of world citizens. 

I read the other day this definition of conservatism: “A con- 
servative is one who objects to trying anything for the first time.’’ 
Miss Royden is not afraid of progress, in the industrial and 
economic fields, in the movement for women’s rights, in the 
application of ethical principles to old ways and customs. We 
shall never forget, for example, how, during the World War, she 
flamed out in City Temple against the nefarious system of tol- 
erated houses, and called upon the Government to dissolve all 
partnership with the social evil. No woman, so far as I know, 
during the great struggle fought so bravely for the sanctity of 
love and the integrity of the home as this friend who is with us 
to-day. For a number of years she was editor of the Common 
Cause. Wewelcome her here to-day as one thoroughly acquainted 
with the trials and tribulations, the joys and sorrows, of the 
members of this Press Club. She belongs to us. Ladies and 
gentlemen, Miss Royden. 


Miss Royden said in part: 


I knew something of the generous hospitality of this coun- 
try, but there is about this luncheon party a courtesy and a 
graciousness which will make it stand out in my memory above 
all others. 

I was, I suppose, unwise in what I said in my interviews on 
the Aquitania and when I landed in New York, but certainly 
the reporters have succeeded, as one of them aptly put it, in 
throwing a smoke screen between England and America. Icon- 
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fess it is exceedingly difficult to know what to say to your re- 
porters, and what they are going to say of you. One of them 
asked if I were not embarrassed by my position in the Anglican 
Church, of which I am a member but in which I am not allowed 
to preach. I said, ‘Well, I suppose I could be embarrassed,” and 
he said, ‘It would take a good deal to embarrass you, wouldn’t 
it?” I replied that I would wait until I had seen the newspapers, 
and indeed I have been not a little embarrased by the realiza- 
tion that whereas I had come here, as I thought, at a moment of 
great interest for England and America, your reporters have 
laid such stress on unimportant things. 

As you know, the treaty that governs the relations between 
our two countries lapses in June, and at that time it will be 
necessary for your government and mine to consider in what 
form that treaty shall be renewed. You who are interpreters 
know that it is easy to arrive at an understanding when there is 
good feeling already, and almost impossible when there is not. 
I thought that if I came at this time I might be able in some way 
to help interpret the feelings of my people and to learn the feel- 
ings of you over here, and this seemed to me so important that 
whether I smoked cigarettes or not seemed very trivial. When I 
saw in a paper headlines across four columns, “Smoking, Drink- 
ing Evangelist,” I could not believe it was I. ‘Oh wad some 
power the giftie gie us to see oursels as ithers see us!’”’ I wonder 
how many women in England smoke less than I do, or drink less 
than I do. When J decided to spend this year abroad, for I am 
going around the world and shall not be home for a year, I let 
my house in London. And I found that in letting a house fur- 
nished I must supply the tenants with wine glasses, for I had none. 
Indeed on one occasion, when I was having as a guest Dr. Schweit- 
zer, an Alsatian, and I thought of having wine for him, for of 
course every one on the Continent drinks light wine, my cook 
said, “Well, if you do he’ll have to drink it out of a custard cup!” 

I can not help expressing my deep sense of gratitude to you 
for this particular invitation. One of the papers in England 
cabled me, expressing anxiety over the reports of my reception. 
When I leave here I think I shall reply, ‘‘All well! Photographed 
between two bishops this afternoon.’”’ Only they won’t recognize 
them as bishops. We know just what bishops ought to look like 
in England, but they never do look that way in America. 

I hope while I am here I shall be allowed to talk about some- 
thing more important. One question I am continually asked 
which I think is enormously important, and that is about com- 
panionate marriage. I have asked several people here what it 
is and most of them don’t know, but last night I found some 
one who did know. I suppose the real question is not the par- 
ticular forny of relationship between the sexes, but is your country 
moving toward something which is less permanent than mar- 
riage has been in the past, and that is a question on which nat- 
urally I am here to learn rather than to teach. I want enor- 
mously to find out what America is doing and thinking on a 
subject which seems to go absolutely to the heart of things, and 
to know whether the present position is a passing phase, whether 
it is something that is going to revert to the older standards in 
the future, or whether there is a real change, a real demand on 
the part of human beings for some form of marriage less perma- 
nent. So far as I am concerned, as I said to the audience in 
Symphony Hall yesterday morning, not being married perhaps I 
take an unduly rosy view of the institution. But certainly I be- 
lieve that a great deal of the revolt against permanent marriage 
is a phase, and a phase largely of the woman’s movement. The 
first thing that a subject or submerged class or race or sex does 
when it begins to get a little freedom is to imitate the standards, 
or what it thinks are the standards, of those who have been in a 
commanding position. They want to imitate what has been ac- 
cepted among those who have hitherto been their conquerors! 
The first woman suffragists wore their hair short not for the 
reason that I do, because it is fashionable and convenient, but 
simply because men did, and they tried to wear as nearly as 
possible the same kind of clothes that men did, but that phase 
has passed altogether. Men have been free, whether they used 
their freedom or not, to exercise a license in sex relations which 
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was denied to women, and now women are demanding the same 
freedom. , If I’m right in thinking that that is largely the reason, 
if that is a large part of the trouble, then I believe that it will 
pass, because I think that women are beginning to realize that 
they have something of their own to contribute to civilization. 
They talk now of marriage with ties so lax one wonders why 
they should trouble to call it a marriage at all. But they will 
ultimately realize that a child has a right to a home, a right to 
two parents, a right to be wanted. In order that a child may 
have these things a permanent tie between the father and mother 
is necessary. Although I try to keep my mind open I feel very 
firmly that that which is good in the older standards will remain 
and what at the moment seems in danger of being lost will be 
regained. 

It is not possible to arrive at any assurance that we are 
takicg the right line unless these things are openly discussed. 
In the Guildhouse we don’t try to do the work that the churches 
are doing. We have no morning service. We go to our own 
churches in the morning and have Evensong in the evenings, 
and in the afternoons we say, “Come along to us and we will 
try to create an atmosphere in which it is possible not merely to 
question Christianity but even to deny it without feeling that 
you are saying something offensive.” We definitely try to ap- 
peal to people outside the churches, and they must be sure they 
can speak quite frankly without feeling that in doing so they 
are committing an offense against good taste. Then we have 
discussion, what you call an open forum, and at that discussion 
we do not assume that any person who speaks is necessarily a 
believer, but that he is free to come and say what he likes. I 
ask people to come to the afternoon meeting who will put before 
us views which we may dislike, but we believe that we must learn 
to listen to them, not only with exterior courtesy but really with 
a desire to understand. 

This last year we had three Conservatives and three Lib- 
erals and three Labor Party leaders to speak to us on nine con- 
secutive Sundays. Then I wanted to have a Communist. I 
didn’t think we ought to have three Communists, for there are 
not Communists enough in England to justify that representa- 
tion, but I thought we ought to have at least one. My advisory 
board were at first filled with alarm over having even one, but 
Isaid, “I am not a Conservative, but I have sat here and listened 
like an angel to three Conservative speakers,’”’ and I reminded 
them that the worse they thought the Communists were the 
surer they must: be that if they gave them plenty of rope they 
would hang themselves. The board finally consented, but we 
could not find a Communist to come up to the scratch. 

When I invited Mrs. Bertrand Russell some thought it 
unwise. But if we hear other views discussed, and, having heard 
them, think they are mistaken, we can speak with much greater 
authority. I knew many at Guildhouse thought I opposed Mrs. 
Russell’s views because I had not studied them, but they can 
not say that now. Mrs. Russell had everything on her side. 
She belongs to a younger generation than I, she is an admirable 
speaker and has a very attractive personality, but I don’t think 
she convinced a single person. She made a great many of her 
listeners realize that the solution which she advocated would 
really end in a most appalling mess. Having her speak cleared 
the air. It made people feel, ‘“We have had the courage to hear 
this and we totally disagree with her.” A little later Dr. De’isle 
Burns, whose name is probably not so well known here, spoke to 
us, and he said, “I’m not going to talk about getting married or 
getting unmarried, but about being married.” 

Both in England and in America we can risk making mis- 
takes. Just because the Guildhouse doesn’t stand for any or-, 
ganized Christian communion we can always afford to make 
mistakes, The last words I left with them there were, “Re- 
member that I shall more easily forgive you when I come back 
if you have made mistakes than if you have made nothing.’’ If, 
in the same spirit anc feeling, since because I am not a bishop 
I involve no one but myself, I also seek to discuss controversial 
subjects over here, I know you will understand the spirit with 
which I do it. 


That you have allowed me to come and speak briefly to you 
this afternoon is a thing which I shall never forget. 


Dr. Hartman then said Miss Royden was willing 
to answer a few questions, and Mr. Horton asked if 
she cared to say anything about the rejection of the 
Prayer Book. Miss Royden replied: 


It is most astonishing, the interest you take in the Prayer 
Book. The rejection occurred just two or three days before we 
left, and we were completely staggered. We had not been con- 
cerned as to whether or not it would pass; the only question was 
how large the majority would be. Since it passed the House of 
Lords, which is much more conservative than the Commons, all 
idea of rejection had vanished from our minds. But so far as I 
could judge, the situation really is this: The moment you raise 
the cry of ‘“No Popery” you get a roar. In the debate in the 
House of Commons, when the party whips were taken off, a most 
unusual thing, doubtless some were converted and cast their 
votes without regard to party. On the whole the feeling is that 
the church authorities had gone too far in the way of conciliation 
with the Anglo-Catholics. I do not think thatisso. But if any 
one on earth can straighten this thing out it is the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. You remember George Bernard Shaw said of 
the letter of the Archbishop to the Bishop of Birmingham at 
the time of the incident at St. Paul’s, that he had made a “‘pas- 
sionate plea for ambiguity.’”’ But I don’t feel sure that the Arch- 
bishop can pullit off. If he does not, I can’t see anything except 
disestablishment. The full bench of the Bishops have agreed on 
the new Prayer Book. I don’t think the country wants dises- 
tablishment. I don’t think it’s desired even by those outside 
the Anglican Church. A friend of mine who is an agnostic said to 
me that he did not want to see the church disestablished. I was 
surprised and asked him why he cared, and he replied that he 
thought the country ought to have some national expression of 
its religion, and added, ‘“‘When you once begin to tinker with 
things you never know where it will end.” 


Dr. Cabot asked a question in ethics. ‘‘In dealing 
with crime,” he said, ‘we spy on criminals, and lie 
to them. Would you do away with all detectives?” 
After a thoughtful pause Miss Royden said: 


Yes. The human mind is almost incurably prone to think 
that we must fight evil with evil, but I believe we shall learn to 
be not overcome with evil, but to overcome evil with good. 


Asked by Professor Skinner if she found a strong 
reaction against sectarianism, she replied: 


There is a strong feeling, I should say, in the other direction. 
There is no hope of uniformity. We are beginning to realize 
not only that we can’t all worship in the same way but that we 
don’t want to. Life would be very flat and dull if we all thought 
alike. But there is an increasingly strong feeling against the 
assumption that because your particular church is your spiritual 
home it should be mine, the spirit that makes us unchurch each 
other. I find it among very High Church people in our own coun- 
try and among Catholics, but certainly not among the mags of 
Anglicans and Free Church people in England. This is one of 
the good things that came out of the war. The padres all worked 
together at the front, and Christianity and not sect was the only 
thing that mattered. We must approach God in our own spiritual 
homes. I am absolutely at home in my communion, and I’ll 
never leave it unless they throw me out. But I go to other 
communions; I should like to be allowed to worship with them 
and they with me. I have a number of Roman Catholics in 
my congregation. Some young men who serve at mass in 
Westminster Cathedral in the morning come to Guildhouse in 
the evening. I said to one of them that we did not call our- 
selves a church, and he replied, “Of course that makes all 
the difference.” I think that is not a reaction against the forms 
of worship but a genuine feeling that other people’s forms are 
best forthem. And I think that’s the direction in which they 
are going. 
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HE mission of the Liberal Church has been 
twofold: (1) to combat the illogical and per- 
nicious doctrines of Christian polytheism 
eas with its three-headed God and the doctrine 
that God kept in some corner of His universe an eter- 
nal house of torture; (2) to engage in practical ef- 
forts, here and now, to destroy the actual burning 
hells which exist before our eyes so that there may be 
built on earth that which used to be called the ‘‘King- 
dom of God” and which to-day I like to think of as 
the ‘Republic of Man.” 

For all working purposes the first part of our 
mission has been performed. Intelligent and thinking 
people, regardless of church affiliation, no longer be- 
lieve in either a three-headed God or an endless hell 
of torment after death. 

It is true we find Orthodoxy to-day seeking to re- 
vive a sixteenth century theology with its infallible 
book, the Trinity, the blood atonement, and endless 
torment; but this fanatical effort need not worry us 
nor deeply interest us. To-day Orthodoxy has thrown 
down the gauntlet to science itself. The battle that 
is now on is not a conflict between two opposing 
theological opinions, but between theology and science. 
Science does not need us to fight this battle. We but 
befog the issue by entering the contest. Science is 
capable of fighting its own battle. 

If this was a theological war, then to fight a theo- 
logical battle might seem an excuse for our further 
existence. But it is, let us emphasize, no such struggle; 
it is rather a death grapple between science and su- 
perstition, and when the smoke of battle shall have 
cleared, Orthodoxy will be found to have dug its own 
grave and been buried beneath the ruins of its own 
absurdities and bigotry. 

Therefore having eliminated, at least to my satis- 
faction, all necessity for a resurrection of the old 
theological controversies, I want to bring for your 
consideration that which to me seems the one great 
vital mission of the Liberal Church. 

In 1911 I attended the General Convention of the 
Universalist Churches held in Springfield, Mass. 
Harold Marshall, now manager of the Universalist 
Publishing House, was the chairman for the evening 
service at which J. Howard Melish of the Episcopal 
Church was to make the address. 

Mr. Marshall said: ‘“The Universalist Church has 
always thrived best when it had a fight on its hands. 
In the days when we were busy putting out the fires 
of the orthodox hell, we were alive and grew; but now 
that these fires have practically been destroyed, with 
only a few smouldering embers here and there re- 
maining, we do not seem to know what to do. It is to 
outline a fight for us that we have invited Dr. Melish 
to speak to us to-night.” 

I clearly recall Dr. Melish as he arose. He was a 


*Part of an address delivered by the minister of the Uni- 
versalist Church of Hutchi:son, Kansas, at the Conference of 
Religious Liberals in the Unitarian Church, Topeka, Kansas, 
Oct. 27, 1927. 


Ledyard 


man of wonderful personality and a most persuasive 
and enthusiastic speaker. I can hear him again as his 
words rang out clearly and distinctly: ‘Your chair- 
man says you want a fight. Well, I purpose to-night 
to outline a fight for you; not a fight against useless 
and worn-out creeds and dogmas, but a fight for men, 
women and children, a fight that will cause you, if you 
enter it, to get up from the seats where you have 
been faring sumptuously with the Diveses, and get out 
on the back door steps and share crumbs with the 
Lazaruses.” 

It is such a cause, such a fight, as I see it, which is 
the mission of the Liberal Church to-day—a fight for 
manhood, womanhood, and childhood; a battle which 
will enable us to carry the banner of the man Jesus in 
the forefront with his good news to the poor, proclaim- 
ing anew and in a practical way the Fatherhood of 
God, the brotherhood of man, and salvation by char- 
acter. 

What are some of the hells which exist and which 
may be destroyed if we are really in earnest about 
building here on earth the Kingdom of God? I will 
mention only five, but they are to my mind the most 
horrible and therefore those upon which we should 
concentrate our efforts. Calvary may await us for our 
efforts, but Calvary has known a better man. If he 
is the Leader we accept, we must follow. Individual- 
ly, it should matter little what or how our end shall 
be, but the principles which may call us to Golgotha 
are eternal. It is not what our end shall be which is 
important, but what efforts have we put forth to make 
the ideal real. 

First, intemperance. There are many forms of 
intemperance prevalent, and all of them are detri- 
mental; but the special form to which I allude is the 
liquor traffic. 

The church along with other enemies of this 
traffic seems to think it reached the goal of its efforts 
when intoxicating liquors were outlawed by the 
eighteenth amendment and by the passage by Con- 
gress of the Volstead Act. This is not the case, how- 
ever. The battle against alcohol is not yet won. 
There are two things still vitally necessary to be done 
if victory is to be the result: first, the people must 
continue to receive instruction in regard to the evils 
of alcoholic stimulants; and second, the laws we al- 
ready have must be enforced. 

Second is the hell into which the children are 
cast. From this pit comes a ery which it would 
seem would penetrate a heart of stone. 

Child labor is a cancer eating into the very vitals 
of our national life. It is sapping the strength and 
weakening the moral fiber of the children thus em- 
ployed. Child labor means the grinding of the seed 
corn, thus weakening the future for to-day’s fleeting 
gain. 

What are the churches doing about it? What is 
the Liberal Church doing about it? Jesus said, 
“Permit the little children to come unto me, and 
forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.”’ 
To-day we hear the same words, but it is not the 
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voice of Jesus uttering them; neither is it the churches 
which bear his name; no, it is these bloodless, soulless 
corporations. They say, “Permit the little children 
to come unto me and forbid them not, for of such are 
higher profits and greater dividends.” 

Even the primitive writer of the book of Genesis 
was civilized enough to protest against injury to the 
child. Genesis 42:22 reads, “Do not sin against 
the child.”” Well, there was never a more vile offense 
against the child than is our modern method of rob- 
bing them of their childhood. They must grow into 
manhood and womanhood without vitality and 
strength necessary to produce healthful offspring or 
to maintain them. Thus do we recruit for the vast 
and rapidly growing army of the unfit and unemploy- 
able. Their lot must ever be in shameful and debased 
poverty. Such a condition is far more serious to this 
republic than any attack that could be made by fleets 
or armed legions. 

Our attitude in this matter is a strange one. 
We went to war to protect the children of far-off 
Belgium, but we can not pass legislation to protect 
the children of the poor within our own borders. 
The Supreme Court says it is unconstitutional. Such 
legislation infringes on the rights of the individual 
states. I understood in my study of history as a boy 
at school that the matter of state’s rights against the 
rights of the Federal Union was settled at Appomattox 
Court House in 1865. 

Here is a task vital and worth while for the 
Liberal Church to enter into, far more vital than any 
theological controversy regarding. modernism and 
fundamentalism. Here is a fight in which the Liberal 
Church should be engaged. 

Third is the question of prostitution. We de- 
plore the increase of prostitution throughout the land, 
but as a church, what are we doing to intelligently 
understand the problem, to ascertain the cause of 
this evil? Condemnation of and drawing our skirts 
away from the unfortunate souls will not solve the 
difficulty. We crucify the woman who prostitutes her 
body and laud the man who prostitutes his brains for 
a newspaper publisher. Mental prostitution is fully 
as immoral as is physical prostitution. 

No normal woman enters of her own free choice 
upon a career of prostitution, and if she is not normal, 
then it is pity and not condemnation she needs. 
Back of prostitution are two paramount factors— 
the male himself, and economic conditions. Houses 
of prostitution could not continue if it were not for 
the men who patronize them. 

Instead of hounding the unfortunate victims 
from place to place, let us apply the rule of Jesus, 
the law of love toward them, and then carefully study 
the problem, ascertain the cause and remove it so 
there will be no longer the lamentable effect. More 


science, less theory, more knowledge of economics: 


and less of creeds, more understanding of sociology 
and less of theology, more of the spirit of Jesus and 
less hypocrisy, is what the church needs and where 
the hope of the future lies. 

Fourth, there is the hell for which practically all 
the churches except the Quaker and Mennonite 
furnished fuel some ten years ago—the hell of war. 

War weakens the blood of the nation by selecting 


the strongest for slaughter. It weakens the blood 
of the soldiers who are smitten with the befouling 
fevers or are ill attended in crude military hospitals. 
In a small way I speak from experience. I served in 
the Philippines in 1901 and 1902, and was six months 
in the hospital. 

Philosophers have reasoned, prophets have de- 
nounced, poets have wept and pleaded, and still this 
hideous monster roams at large and nations continue 
to prepare for it. We have schools and colleges, 
newspapers and books; we have searched the heavens 
and the earth; we have weighed and probed and 
reasoned, and all to equip men to destroy each other? 
We call it war and pass it by, but let us no longer 
talk in platitudes; let us realize it! 

Here indeed is a hell to be destroyed. The 
churches could stop war if they would, but one can 
not expect those to whom the old Jehovah of battles 
is still God to do much for peace. To the Liberal 
Church, which has relegated Jehovah, along with the 
other worn-out tribal deities, to the junk heap, and 
in his place has enthroned the universal Father— 
to the Liberal Church falls this task. Let us to the 
work, and now, while there is time, prevent a re- 
currence of what took place ten years ago; let us now 
prepare the way so there may be sung as a world wide 
anthem, ‘Peace on earth, good-will to mankind.” 

Permit me to mention just one more hell—poverty. 

We sometimes think we undertand quite a little 
regarding the need and abject want of the poverty 
stricken masses, but we do not! 

There are thousands of charitable organizations 
spending much money and much time trying to dis- 
cover which ways of charity are best, and I have 
no quarrel with these people, whose intentions are 
good. Charity work serves as a diversion for some; 
but for a real vital mission of the Liberal Church let 
us get down to bed-rock. Instead of wasting time 
considering which ways of charity are best, let us 
ascertain why in this age of the world’s develop- 
ment charity is needed, why poverty exists. In the 
democracy of God, which it is our business to estab- 
lish, the very thought of one nation being subject to 
another, or of one person living off the labor of another, 
will be absolutely impossible. 

Here is a real work for real men and women. 
Then let us not waste time over problems of meta- 
physics of which we know nothing; let other churches 
look out for and worry over future hells if they care 
to do so; but with the Liberal Church let it be one 
world at a time, and let it be the mission of the Liberal 
Church to destroy the actual burning hells which 
exist before our very eyes. 

. Unitarians and Universalists, let us join hands 
and sound the charge for a real forward movement, 
one which shall mean the inauguration of that day 
when God’s will shall be done on earth. God has 
issued the call for volunteers to fight the battle be- 
neath the banner of Jesus of Nazareth for God’s de- 
mocracy here on earth. Shall He weigh us in the 
balances only to find us wanting? Do you fear the 
outcome of a united effort? Do you feel that be- 
cause the church has been defeated in the past there 
is no hope for victory now? Victory was never more 
certain if we do our duty. 
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Christianity and Western Civilization 
Kenneth D. Miller * 


“INTIL recently the underlying motive which 
4] inspired the world wide cause of Christianity 
was adequately and accurately expressed 
in the words of Heber’s hymn: 


“Can we, whose souls are lighted 
With wisdom from on high, 
Can we to men benighted 
The lamp of life deny?” 


The reaction against the point of view reflected 
in these lines has been sharp and decisive. We of the 
West are not sure that ‘our souls are lighted with 
wisdom from on high.”” We rather suspect that some 
of the “wisdom” which has dominated Western civi- 
lization has originated in the lower regions. To be 
sure, “the heathen in his blindness bows down to 
wood and stone,” but such “heathen” are to be found 
in New York, Chicago and Boston, and in London, 
Paris and Berlin, as well as in Greenland’s icy moun- 
tains and on India’s coral strands. If it may be said 
that on Ceylon’s isle ‘every prospect pleases and only 
man is vile,” it is nevertheless true that in proportion 
to the total population there are more Christians to- 
day on the island of Ceylon than there are on the 
island of Manhattan, and the latter does not even 
possess the extenuating pleasing prospect. 

We of the West can no longer blandly assume an 
attitude of spiritual superiority. Our missionaries 
are telling us that the greatest obstacle they have to 
face in their work consists not so much in the sin and 
superstition of non-Christian peoples as in the un- 
Christian standards and practises of the so-called 
Christian nations. To this consciousness of the 
weaknesses of Christianity as it is practised in the 
West, there has been added a new appreciation of the 


*The Rey. Kenneth Dexter Miller was graduated from 
Princeton University in 1908, and, after a year at Columbia Law 
School, entered Union Theological Seminary, graduating in 1912, 
He then accepted appointment as an “Immigrant Fellow” of 
the Board of Home Missions of the Presbyterian Church, and 
spent a year in what is now Czechoslovakia. In 1913, Mr. 
Miller became associated with the Jan Hus Presbyterian Church 
of New York City, which ministers to 30,000 Czechoslovaks. 
In 1917 Mr. Miller volunteered for Y. M. C. A. service in 
Russia, where he was assigned to the Czechoslovak Legion— 


’ Czechoslovaks who lived in Russia or had left the Austrian Army 


to fight with the Allies. In 1918 he accompanied this army on 
their so-called ‘“Anabasis” through Siberia. In recognition of his 
services with this Legion, the Czechoslovak government later 
conferred upon Mr. Miller the Czechoslovak war cross. Upon 
his return to the United States in 1919, Mr. Miller became as- 
sociated with the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions in 
its City and Immigrant Work Department, having particular 
charge of home mission work in New York City. In 1921 he 
was chosen special representative of the General Assembly to 
visit the Protestant Churches of Europe. Subsequently he became 
Associate Director of the Department of City and Immigrant 
Work of the Presbyterian Board of National Missions. He is 
the author of “The Czechoslovaks in America” and “Peasant 
Pioneers,” the home mission study book for 1925-26. In 1926 
Mr. Miller joined the secretariat of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, and is now in charge of the 
Council’s international church work. 


spiritual values of the cultures of non-Christian lands 
which makes us hesitant to use the term ‘‘benighted” 
in reference to them. 

As a consequence, a sharp distinction is no longer 
drawn between the Christian and non-Christian world. 
As Christians we have one world-wide task, that of 
making the principles, ideals and standards of Jesus 
Christ supreme in the lives of individuals, nations and 
races. 

To make and keep America Christian is an 
integral part of this task, and it is as difficult and as 
strategically important a task as that of bringing the 
Gospel to the natives of the African jungles. With 
America, Europe composes Western civilization, and 
the Christian character of Western civilization is 
now widely questioned. Certainly it is being tested 
as never before. It is difficult to convince non-Chris- 
tian peoples of the reasonableness of our faith in the 
Prince of Peace when they have seen nations who own 
him as Lord and Master tearing at each other’s throats 
in war. It is difficult to convince the natives of Asia 
and Africa that the Gospel of him who came “not 
to be ministered unto but to minister” is effective and 
practical, when they have felt the full force of the 
economic exploitation of their countries by Christian 
peoples. 

Western civilization needs to be Christianized. 
Its institutions, customs, attitudes and motives need 
to be made Christian in fact as well as in name. We 
know how difficult is the task which confronts us in 
America. We realize its strategic importance. But 
how often do we Americans think of the problems 
involved in making the religion of Christ dominant 
in the lives of individuals and nations in Europe? 
And yet here is a problem that is vital and critical, 
and one which intimately affects our own problem 
and is of direct concern to the world-wide cause of 
Christ. Organized Christianity on the Continent 
of Europe is facing a real crisis. On the one hand, its 
very existence is threatened; while, on the other hand, 
a greater opportunity is presented than in many a 
generation. In any case, the need of a vital religious 
life is nowhere greater than on the Continent of 
Europe to-day. 

When we come to study the present situation 
of organized Christianity in Europe, we observe 
at once that in many ways a different condition ob- 
tains from that which we face here in America. 

In the first place, most of the countries of Europe 
have felt the direct effects of the war as we have not 
in America. The millions of dead have left spiritual 
problems behind them in millions of homes. The 
destruction of property, the corruption of morals, 
the blighting of hopes, the destruction of ideals— 
these are realities in Europe to-day, all of which have 
spiritual implications. National prejudices and ha- 
treds have been fanned into flame as a result of the 
war, and as a result of the peace as well. 

While America was enriched as a result of the 
war, Europe, for the most part, was impoverished. 
We have to face in this country the spiritual prob- 
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lems involved in unprecedented prosperity. In 
Europe, particularly in central and eastern Europe, 
the churches have to face the spiritual problems which 
have arisen from their extreme impoverishment. 
Discouragement and despair beset victors and van- 
quished alike. The constructive work of many 
generations has been set at nought. Endowment 
funds have been swept away; historic educational,, 
philanthropic and religious institutions have been 
thrown into bankruptcy at a time when their ministry 
was needed as never before. ‘ 

Again, organized Christianity in Europe has 
been tied to the state as it is not in America. While 
this close alliance of church and state has been broken 
up in some European countries, the effects of the past 
union are still visible. The church has suffered for 
the sins of the state. The state connection has tended 
to formalize religion, and to stifle moral and financial 
independence. 

Then for us as Protestants, accustomed to living 
in a land where Protestantism is predominant, it is 
hard to realize the pcsition of Protestant groups in 
countries where Catholicism is in the overwhelming 
majority. While eschewing any narrow sectarianism, 
we can perhaps realize that the development of a free 
religion based on experience rather than external 
authority is rather difficult under such circumstances. 
The Protestant groups in such countries as Spain, 
France, Italy, Austria, Poland and Roumania are 
small and isolated minorities, and yet they have a 
great mission, especially as the Catholicism of Europe 
acting as an ally of the state is quite a different re- 
ligious force from Catholicism as we know it in Amer- 
ica. , 

And yet, in some respects, organized Christianity 
in Europe faces problems which are identical with 
ours, and is beset by the same perils that we see about 
usin America. As with'us, the conflict of science with 
traditional, orthodox Christianity has thrown many 
of the intellectuals out of sympathy with the church. 
As with us, there is a widespread revolt on the part 
of youth aga nst organized Christianity as they have 
known it and a demand for a fresh interpretation of 
religion in modern terms and for modern needs. There 
has been the same growth of materalism, both 
theoretical and practical, in Europe as with us. And, 
like America, Europe is recognizing that organized 
Chr'stianity has signally failed to embody Christian 
principles and ideals in social relations and n inter- 
national affairs. In short, there is a widespread feel- 
ing that the old order n organized Christianity has so 
far failed to Christianize Western civilization that 
its passing would not be a great loss. One of the 
greatest statesmen in Europe to-day, himself a 
genuinely religious man, stated in conversation with 
the writer that in his judgment his own country would 
not suffer greatly if all the churches were suddenly 
wiped out of existence. Such an extreme view but 
emphasizes the fact that the old religious order in 
Europe is gone. Traditionalism, formalism, ecclesi- 
asticism—all that Europeans sum up in the word 
“clericalism’’—is doomed. The only question re- 
maining is whether a new religious order is to succeed 
it, or whether disordered chaos is to follow. 

Fortunately, the friends of the Church of Christ 


as well as its enemies have realized the critical nature 
of the situation. There is an increasing number of . 
Christian leaders who are determined to lead the 
church out into new paths of usefulness and service, 
and establish a new religious order which shall be 
more dynamic and more Christian than the old. The 
Universal Christian Conference on Life and Work held 
at Stockholm in 1925 brought many of these ideas 
and aspirations to a focus, Such organizations as the 
World Alliance for the Promotign of Friendship 
through the Churches, the Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., 
“Copec’”’ in England, and many other international 
movements, have gathered around them the pro- 
gressive Christian leaders of Europe. The movement 
to revitalize Christianity in Europe is well under 
way. 
The Federal Council of Churches has maintained 
constant contacts with the European Churches and 
has ever been ready to lend the weight of its influence 
to any movement which promised to strengthen vital 
Christianity in Europe. It has been directly interested 
in two international agencies dealing with this situa- 
tion, both of which are headed by its European 
secretary, Dr. Adolf Keller. The first is the Central 
Bureau for the Relief of the Evangelical Churches of 
Europe. 

Established five years ago primarily for relief 
purposes, this agency has distributed over $750,000 
to the various churches of Europe for the relief of 
ministers and Christian institutions the existence of 
which was imperiled. Recently, the Central Bureau 
has been addressing itself to more constructive tasks, 
such as the development of a new leadership through 
the provision of scholarships and fellowships, for 
theological students to study abroad, the development 
of religious educational and social welfare programs 
in Eastern Europe, and assistance in building up a 
missionary program. It is clear that the development 
of the right sort of Christian leaders is the most 
strategic task awaiting the churches of Europe. The 
Central Bureau is making it possible for a large num- 
ber of men to study the life and work of the church in 
other lands than their own. This should increase their 
effectiveness, enlarge their horizon, widen their sym- 
pathies and enable them to place the church in a posi- 
tion where it will be recognized as an influential agency 
working not only for the development of Christian 
character but also for social justice, international good- 
will and a Christian world order. 

The International Executive Committee of the 
Central Bureau has stated that $350,000 would be 
needed annually for the next five years if the needs 
of the situation are to be met at all adequately. Of 
this amount, the United States and Canada have been 
asked to furnish $250,000 a year. Most of the de- 
nominational bodies are co-operating in this program 
to some extent, but so far our churches are far from 
realizing the goal set for them. 

It is to be hoped that the liberal churches of 
America may be especially interested in this program, 
for they have a distinctive contribution to make to 
this situation. In Czechoslovakia, for instance, where 
hundreds of thousands of people have severed their 
nominal connection with the Church of Rome, there 
is a magnificent opportunity for a liberal Protestant 
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type of faith, for the people are eager for a positive 
solution to the religious question, and determined only 
that it must be divorced from “‘clericalism.’”’ Scholar- 
ships for training in American theological schools of 
the more liberal type would be of invaluable assistance 
to the church in many a European country. In any 
event, so critical is the European religious situation 
that we in America must at least make certain that our 
‘brethren overseas know that we are standing by and 
are willing and anxious to help them meet the pressing 
problems which they face. From our own experience, 
we know how difficult and perplexing they are. 
Dr. Keller is also the head of the recently founded 
International Institute for Social Research, estab- 
lished by the Continuation Committee of Life and 


Work. This Institute aims to carry on work in the 
international field similar to that done in this country 
by the Federal Council’s Department of Research and 
Education. That the churches of the continent are 
seriously addressing themselves to the task of apply- 
ing Christian principles to social and economic prob- 
lems is one of the most encouraging developments 
in recent years. e 

The war has scratched the Christian veneer of 
Western civilization and revealed to the world its 
paganism. The task awaiting the Church of Christ 
is to make this civilization Christian through and 
through, working from within out rather than from 
without in. Christian America and Christian Europe 
must stand together or they will fall together. 


Charles Rockwell Tenney 


Frank Oliver Hall 


SIN the passing of Dr. Charles R. Tenney the 
41 Universalist Church has lost one of its most 
influential members. I was about to write 
“| “its most influential minister,” but I know 
that Dr. Tenney would object to that, though prob- 
ably no one else would. I can imagine his surprise 
that any one should think his influence worth talking 
about. 

But the fact is as I have stated. Still, the state- 
ment is surprising when one looks at the bare record 
of his life. He was born in the small village of Glover, 
Vermont, in 1854. His father was a clergyman, 
the Rev. Timothy J. Tenney, and his mother Izah 
Gibson Tenney. When Charles was a baby they moved 
to Norway, Maine, where Charles attended school. 
Having fitted for college at the Norway high school, 
he entered Tufts College, from which he was gradu- 
ated with the degree of B. D. in 1878. He became 
pastor of the Universalist church in -Mattapoisett, 
Mass., where he was ordained on Sept. 20, 1878, and 
was married to Elizabeth G. Brooks on Dec. 31 of 
the same year. From 1881 to 1889 he was minister 
of our church in Stoughton, Mass. He then went 
to Dorchester, where he was minister of the Grove 
Hall church until 1902. From that date until 1908 
he was pastor of our church in Auburn, Maine; from 
1908 to 1926 he ministered through the church in 
Southbridge, Mass. He then took charge of the little 
church in North Weymouth, Mass., where he con- 
tinued until his death on Jan. 4, 1928. 

Such is the bare and juiceless record. For half a 
century minister of comparatively small churches. 
He never preached to large congregations. As far 
as I know he never wrote a book. He was not a great 
orator. He never made the slightest pretense at 
being great in any particular. He was a modest, 
retiring gentleman, humbly and quietly going about 
his work as a good minister of Jesus Christ. 

And yet—and yet this quiet gentleman did ex- 
ercise an influence beyond all estimate. He was to 
our church what Francis E. Clark was to the Con- 
gregational Church and the Christian Endeavor 
Society. The two men were much alike. Who can 
measure the power exerted by Dr. Clark, and this 


without any of the elements of greatness as we or- 
dinarily catalogue them? 

Thirty years ago no gathering of the young 
people of our church was counted a success unless 
Charles Tenney was present. He could sing in those 
days, and, what was more, he could induce others to 
sing. He loved the old hymns and could make them 
live by talking about them. He loved good music 
and good literature, and he knew how to preach 
admirable sermons not merely to the intellect but to 
the heart. The young people loved him, because he 
loved them, and many a man and woman, now grown 
gray, will date the beginning of their Christian life 
to the personal influence of Charles Tenney. 

His love for boys and girls, and youths and 
maidens, was inexhaustible. The one who loved him 
best of all said on the day of his departure: ‘‘Wherever 
Charles is I know what he is doing. He is helping 
some child.” When we remember that half the 
population of the world die in childhood we may be 
sure that Charles Tenney in the other room of God’s 
house will find his beloved work and know the joy 
of it. 

To his fellow clergymen his very presence was a 
benediction. Just to know that he was near brought 
confidence and peace. Those of us who have known 
him intimately for years would find it difficult to state 
his opinions upon any controversial subject. Was he 
trinitarian or unitarian? Did he believe in the virgin 
birth? What did he think about the infallibility of 
the Bible? What was his position on “companionate 
marriage?”” Who knows—and who cares? He loved 
God and he loved his fellow men. He believed on the 
Lord Jesus Christ and did the things that Christ 
would have done had he been minister of the Uni- 
versalist church in North Weymouth. He went 
about doing good, and found so much to do along that 
line that there was no time or opportunity for envy or 
spite or greed or hate or anything but kindness and 
sympathy. 

Some of us will be remembered a few years for 
something we have said about a silly, controversial 
question, but the influence of Charles Tenney will 
grow stronger and stronger, through the eternal 
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verities that he preached and practised, and through 
the lives that he has blessed by his friendship and 
faith. We loved him because he first loved us. No 
one could long doubt the love of God in his presence. 


He was the love of God made manifest in the flesh. 
* * 


THE FUNERAL 


The funeral of the Rev. Charles R. Tenney was held in the 
Universalist church at North Weymouth, Sunday, Jan. 8, at 
3 p.m. A large company completely filled the little church, 
overflowed into the choir gallery and stood packed solid in the 
vestibule and around the doors. A number of members of the 
Southbridge, Mass., parish had driven ninety miles in order to 
be present. In spite of the fact that it was requested that there 
be no floral offerings, enough people sent flowers to completely 
fill the front of the church. 

Mrs. Tenney and her two daughters, Mrs. Boothby of Bos- 
ton and Mrs. Stebbins of Pittsburgh, were present and seated 
with their relatives in the minister’s room adjacent to the choir 
loft. 

Universalist ministers in attendance besides the officiating 
clergymen were: Dr. Harold Marshall, Dr. L. W. Coons, Dr. 
W. H. Morrison, Dr. George E. Leighton, the Rev. R. R. Hadley, 
the Rey. L. W. Attwood, the Rey. John Brush, the Rev. Elmer 
Peters, the Rev. Clarence Eaton, the Rev. Edwin Noble, the 
Rev. Ezra Hoyt, and the Rev. Pliny Allen. 

Dr. Flint M. Bissell, pastor of the Grove Hall church, of 
which Dr. Tenney was formerly pastor and of which Mrs. 
Boothby, Dr. Tenney’s daughter, is now a member, read the 
Scripture lesson and offered a beautiful and inspiring prayer. 
Dr. Bissell then read the lines written by Henry van Dyke for 
Edmund Clarence Stedman: 


Oh quick to feel the lightest touch 
Of beauty and of truth; 

Rich in the thoughtfulness of age, 
The hopefulness of youth; 

The courage of the gentle heart, 
The wisdom of the pure; 

The strength of finely tempered soul 
To labor and endure. 


The blue of springtime in your eyes 
Was never quenched by pain, 

And winter brought your head a crown 
Of snow without a stain. 

The poet’s mind, the prince’s heart, 
You kept until the end, 

And never faltered in your work, 
And never failed a friend. 


You followed through the auest of life 
The light that shines above 

The tumult and the toil of men, 
And shows us what to love. 

Right loyal to the best you knew, 
Reality or dream, 

You ran the race, you fought the fight, 
You followed still the gleam. 


We lay upon your well-earned grave . 
The wreath of asphodel; 

We speak above your peaceful face 
The tender word “Farewell,” 

And well you fare in God’s good care, 
Somewhere within the blue 

You know to-day your dearest dreams 
Are true, and true, and true. 


Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., then spoke as follows: 
On Thursday, when Dr. Hall and J came down here we 
both hoped that Dr. Hall would be able to change long-standing 
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engagements in New York to enable him to be present to-day. 
That he has found to be impossible. It devolves upon me to 
take his place—a high honor, a difficult undertaking, a great 
privilege. Tt is an honor because it relates to Dr. Tenney. It 
is difficult because our feelings are greatly involved. It is a 
privilege because whoever speaks to-day for one of Dr. Tenney’s 
friends, or for one of his fellow ministers, speaks for all. There 
is no difference of opinion among us. 

In speaking to-day one finds a conflict in his mind, however. 
On the one hand one realizes how distasteful mere eulogy was to 
Dr. Tenney. On the other hand one feels the prompting of a 
great love to bear testimony. For my part I do not recall a time 
when I have been more glad to bear testimony, or record grati- 
tude or express my affection. First of all when I think of him 
J think of the title of one of Dr. Dole’s books, “The Religion of a 
Gentleman.’ In the best sense of the word he was a gentleman, 
and his religion was the religion of a gentleman. There was 
about him that fineness of nature, courtesy, breeding, that de- 
portment, that culture, that we associate with a gentleman. And 
the reason why I said “‘in the best sense of the word”’ is because 
in the minds of some people a gulf exists between a gentleman 
and the great mass of the plain people. There is no such gulf, 
and no such gulf existed in his life. In the best sense of another 
great word, he was a democrat—one of the people. One could 
go on and enlarge upon leading characteris‘ics as we knew him, 
but it is unnecessary. The simple mention of a few words is 
enough, the application we all can make: Intelligence, humor, 
cheer, unselfishness, purity, modesty, courage, and what St. 
James calls the surpassing gift of kindness. 

There was one thing that he did not realize himself which 
all of his brother ministers realized: he probably was the strongest 
single influence in the Universalist Church for spiritual things. 
Always in churches there is something of a gulf between those 
called the mystics and those called the practical. The mystic 
is the man consciously in communion with God much of the time. 
The practical man is the man going about doing good. The 
danger of the mystic is that he will lose himself in worship and 
forget this needy world. The danger of the practical man is that 
he will lose himself in this needy world and forget the source of 
his strength. All of us thought of Dr. Tenney as a man who 
had in a remarkable degree kept the balance between the two 
things. He walked with God and he went about doing good. 
Most of us know Dr. Hall and most of us know his intense dislike 
for a mysticism which has in it an element of sanctimoniousness, 
false piety, or selfishness. Dr. Hall essentially is the practical 
man. But if you will read an article he wrote for the Christian 
Leader you will find him calling Dr. Tenney one of the most in- 
fluential men in our ministry, and saying he would like to call 
him “the most influential,” but he knew that Dr. Tenney would 
object to that. And those who will read between the lines of the 
article will find a depth of love binding this practical man to this 
mystic. 

Dr. Hall calls attention to the fact that Dr. Tenney always 
had taken comparatively small parishes, Mattapoisett, Stough- 
ton, Grove Hall, Auburn, Me., Southbridge, and North Wey- 
mouth, never preached to great congregations, never wrote a 
book, never thought of himself as great in any particular, and 
yet this great gentleman did exercise an influence beyond all 
estimate. The reason is simply this: If a man has that life of 
God in him which is the very essence of religion congregations 
know it, his friends know it, it shows itself even if in a service 
he does no more than stand up and read a hymn. There was a 
reason for our desire to have Dr. Tenney lead our devotional 
meeting whenever we could get him. There was a reason for 
our asking him so often to take charge of the communion. He 
was often up on the mount of communion. He always came back 
into the valley of human suffering. And like Moses, when he 
came down from ti e mount, he wist not that the skin of his face 
shone. 

Tn an age when the church has many difficulties to surmount, 
at a time when the ministry is more or less under fire, he kept his 
faith deep and strong in the ministry as a vocation and the 
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ministry of the church that heloved. At the fiftieth anniversary 
of the ordination of Dr. Charles Conklin, he spoke on the minis- 
try, impersonally, but nevertheless it was an autobiography. 
Those who heard it will not soon forget it. 

In an age of flux and flow, of break up and transition, there 
is more opportunity to mould thought, shape movements, form 
ideals, and he realized it. 

Since I came here I have heard about the last service of a 
week ago. In the sermon, in which he made his testimony 
with that same beautiful eloquence and grace of spirit that he 
always used, he quoted in f ll ‘‘Crossing the Bar.” 

And I have heard since coming here this afternoon about his 
standing at the close of the communion and singing all alone 
that hymn he loved, 


“Just as L am, without one plea, 
But that thy blood was shed for me.”’ 


It made an unforgettable impression on all. 

And I have heard also, and I think I can tell you, because, 
affecting though it is, it is good for us to know, that he had an- 
nounced—that it was printed in the papers here—what he was 
to have preached upon to-day, if it had been the will of God for 
him to stand here. It was ‘‘Preventive Religion, in the Light of 
Preventive Medicine.’”” And I wonder if he had not been think- 
ing about that text, a wonderful text when thought of in con- 
nection with his life, “Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil 
with good.” That is, not fighting evil directly, but so filling 
one with the good that there is no room for the evil, that all the 
evil is crowded out of life. 

Only Monday he ministered to those who were in sorrow, 
officiating at a funeral, and Mrs. Tenney had a little note since 
he died, and in that note it says, “I shall never forget that saintly 
face, with the sweet sensitive smile, ¢s he spoke of the ‘joy in 
death,’ or, as he said, ‘what is misnamed death.’ ”’ 

And there too are the words that one of his nearest and 
dearest, a member of his immediate family, wrote as she took the 
train for the journey that would have been so hard if it had not 
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been filled with thanksgiving that the close of that beautiful life 
was so beautiful: 
To Father 


So close you walked with God, O Father dear, 
That when He called you answered, ‘““Heream I!’ 
And turned not back, nor had another thought 
Than just to make reply. 
So close you walked with God, you understood 
His summons to be surely right and kind, 
Not only to you whom He gently called, 
But to us, left behind. 


So close you walked with God, O Father dear, 

A gleaming path lies where your feet have trod. 
Tf we but follow in that gleaming path 

We, too, shall walk with God. 


What must one try to do who stands in his pulpit and who 
is so inexpressibly honored as to wear his robe, or who would 
like in future days to keep his memory green? He must try to 
speak the truth, clearly, fully, fearlessly, and to speak the truth 
in love. He must, whether he uses the exact words or not, put 
into every sentence a consciousness of the reality of God as the 
Father of us all, of man made in the image of God, of Christ 
divinely commissioned to show us all the way. He must by some 
art convey the great truth that this world in which we live, and 
toil, and go through all the experiences of our common human 
lot, is shot through and through with the power and love of God. 
He must make men know that there is an answer to prayer, daily 
strength for daily needs, that if we ask we shall receive. He must 
hold up the life of humble service, not as a life of hard, harsh, 
unlovely sacrifice, but as the true life, the fulfilment of life. 

And unafraid he must face the future, take his stand on 
the affirmations of the old book, say confidently, “Goodness and 
mercy shall follow me all the days of my life, and I shall dwell in 
the house of the Lord forever.” 


Need We Fear?’ 


Henry Nehemiah Dodge 


S the Hebrew poet-seer gazed upon the nightly 
wonder of the sky, he was forced to ex- 
claim: When I consider thy heavens, the 

s work of thy fingers, the moon and stars 

which thou hast ordained; what is man that thou art 

mindful of him? and the son of man that thou visitest 
him? 

If so deep an impression was made upon the 
naked eye of antiquity, it is little wonder that the 
average mind of to-day stands appalled when first 
brought face to face with the astounding revelation 
of modern astronomy: 


The flaming comet inits headlong flight ... . 

. suns and systems scattered far and wide 
Throughout lone regions measureless to thought, 
Worlds new-born, nebulous, in vapor swathed, 
Fierce molten globes with fiery cyclones torn, 

- Rock-ribbed and sea-girt planets whirling by, 
Dead worlds, dark phantoms of the firmament, 
In ceaseless march and wheel and countermarch 
Through the thick-woven orbit-maze of space— 
Stupendous rhythm that marks the eternal year 
With seed and blossom, fruitage and decay. 


*Reprinted from advance pages of “The Larger Hope in 
History and Song,” by Henry Nehemiah Dodge, soon to be 
published in two volumes, “The Seers,” and “The Grail of 
Life.” 


It is small wonder that the mind accustomed to 
think of the heavenly home in terms of medieval con- 
ception—a restricted realm of glory where dwell the 
beatified elect, oblivious of aught beyond—should 
faint at the prospect of the immensity that awaits 
our coming; that the homesick soul should ask whether 
it is possible that the Creator and Ruler of this vast 
universe, and of other universes beyond, now opening 
before the undaunted eye of our great reflector tele- 
scopes, is indeed our Father. “‘Is it possible that He 
should stoop to me, a lone individual among the 
sixteen hundred million inhabitants of earth, giving 
place to new multitudes as each generation comes and 
goes, and ever increasing in numbers as the ages pass? 
Can I ever find myself or be found in the immensity 
before me?”’ 

The classic words of Bacon are truer to-day than 
when he wrote them almost four hundred years ago: 
“T had rather beleeve all the Fables in the Legend, and 
the Talmud, and the Alcoran, than that this universall 
Frame is without a Minde. And, therefore, God 
never wrought Miracle to convince Atheisme, because 
his Ordinary Works convince it. It is true that a 
little Philosophy inclineth Man’s Minde to Atheisme; 
But depth in Philosophy bringeth Men’s Mindes 
about to Religion: For while the Minde of Man 
looketh upon Second Causes Scattered, it may some- 
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times rest in them, and goe no further: But when it 
beholdeth the Chaine of them, Confederate and Linked 
together, it must needs flie to Providence and Deitie.” 
(From a copy of the beginning of Bacon’s essay “Of 
Atheisme,” from a reprint of the 1625 edition.) 

If modern science has raised terrifying thought, 
it also furnishes a competent and comforting answer 
to the disturbing vision, in the marvelous revelations 
of modern microscopy. 

If the mind of the Creator compasses the in- 
finitude of the heavens, it also grasps the infinitely 
minute and orderly world of the microscope. 

In countless forms of order and of grace, 

The smooth-cut crystal, and the spiral shell, 
Bird plumage and the blushing flower of spring, 
The tinted autumn leaf, the snowy wreath, 
The ice-storm’s pure transfiguration robe .. , 

Nothing could exceed the astonishing complexity 
and beauty of the manifold cells from which our own 
frame and the various forms and tissues of all animal 
and vegetable life are built, with architecture as 
marvelous as that of pyramid, dome, cathedral or 
any other structure that the daring hand of man has 
reared. Not only is every utilitarian requirement met 
by the divine Inventor, but beauty is scattered by the 
divine Artist through this invisible world with a pro- 
fusion surpassing the wealth of all the flowers of spring 
and all the glories of the autumn foliage—beauty for 
His eye alone, until our sight is strong enough to see it. 

Of this ‘‘beauty of microscopic structure’ Prof. 
J. A. Thompson says in his ““Wonders of Microscopy” 
(“Outline of Science,’ G. P. Putnam’s Sons, by 
permission): “‘We can not close this article without 
referring to... the extraordinary beauty of many 
microscopic objects. The endless ‘beauty feasts’ to 
be found in the architecture of the shells of diatoms, 
Forminifera, and Radiolarians; in the structure of 
the outside of pollen-grains and butterflies’ eggs; in 
the zoned internal structure of the stems of plants and 
the spines of the sea-urchins; in the sculpturing of 
the scales on butterflies’ wings, and the multitudinous 
hexagons of their eyes; in the strange hairs upon 
many a leaf and the elegant branching of the zoophytes; 
in the intricate section of a rock and the variety of 
snow crystals. Of microscopic beauty there is no end.” 

In William Crowder’s fascinating ‘‘Living Jewels 
of the Sea,” we read further: ‘‘Comparatively few 
individuals are aware of the teeming life that may exist 
in a single glass of sea water. Sometimes a random 
dip into apparently clear water will reveal to the micro- 
scope the existence of a world of plants or animals 
minute in form, yet seemingly limitless in numbers. 

“This strange world is peculiar to no particular 
ocean, but is found in every quarter of the globe. 
And, while the organisms that compose it abound to 
a greater extent in some regions than in others, no 
place has yet been discovered where surface waters 
are entirely free from them. 

“Furthermore, these organisms are of a rare and 
unsuspected beauty—a beauty so totally dissimilar 
to that which distinguishes the larger and more 
familiar residents of our planet that there is really no 
standard of comparison. 

“Yo this population of small floating plants and 
animals the term Plancton has been applied;... 
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“Tt is to the Radiolarians, however, that the palm 
of beauty must be accorded, for these are without 
doubt the loveliest of all protozoans. Their seeming- 
ly endless variety of shapes is a constant source of 
pleasure to the collector. Many are globular and per- 
forated, and... the soft body substance can be 
seen streaming out for food. 

“Not a few are like fairy baskets formed of the 
most exquisite latticework; others still have a erystal- 
like sphere within an outer lacework covering of 
clear glass, resembling those curious balls of jade carved 
by the ancient Chinese, wherein one delightful crea- 
tion incloses another yet more lovely.”” (From “Living 
Jewels of the Sea,” by William Crowder, in the Geo- 
graphic Magazine, by permission.) 

More than this, we are now beginning to learn 
that the atom, so long considered the ultimate, in- 
divisible unit, is itself a little world, a veritable mi- 
crocosm, swarming with electrons in motion at tre- 
mendous speed around a nucleus, or central sun, and 
crammed with inconceivable power. 

God is immanent in His creation. He evolves 
creation from Himself. If He stoops to watch the 
crystal, the living germ and the electron, He also 
stoops to watch and guide me, for I am His child. I 
can “think His thoughts after Him,” and, as far as I 
can grasp them, they satisfy my mental faculties. I 
feel that I am His child because I can trace invention 
and design similar to my own thought processes, in 
the laws that rule the heavens and the tiny cell. 
There is a similarity in the working of my mind, in 
however restricted degree, to the operation of the 
Mind that speaks to me through nature. Therefore, 
I am His child, weak and often helpless, but capable 
of unending growth toward His transcendent Being. 
As_I follow His thought step by step, I shall climb from 
glory to glory until I rest in Him. I will not fear 
what life or death can do to me. I am His child, and 
all the far-flung family of mankind—my brothers all— 
are also His children. He is with us and will guide us 
all aright. Our destiny is secure in Him, however far 
we stray upon the road. Here is medicine for our 
doubts, our fears, our woes. 

We may imagine a king, boundless in power and 
wealth, showing his son and heir more and more of 
the treasures of his inheritance as he emerges from 
childhood toward manhood—treasures more wonder- 
ful than his wildest boyhood dream. So must we 
think of God our Father as He slowly permits us to 
examine the noble inheritance which He has prepared 
for humanity—His son. 

This is the message of Divine solicitude which 
Jesus brought us from our Father, when he pointed to 
the birds and flowers as evidence of His care. In 
virtue of our sonship God has made us free to pursue 
our study of nature and of mind without fear or 
limitation. We are heirs of a magnificent destiny of 
which neither our folly nor all the powers of evil can 
deprive us. 


Though man forget from whence he came, - 
Or with contempt his birthright scorn, 

He can not change his rank or name, 

For he a child of God was born; 

Of royal lineage and princely birth, 

His Father is the Lord of Heaven and Earth. 
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THE CHURCH IN A CHANGING WORLD 


Pov ERY month M cCall’s Magazine has a review 
| by Dr. Joseph Fort Newton of one out- 
standing sermon. In the February issue the 
onl} sermon chosen is by Dr. Harold E. B. Speight, 
the Wie editor of the Christian Leader. Through 
the courtesy of the editor of McCall’s we are able to 
give our readers this review: 


Dr. Speight recently gave up the pulpit of King’s Chapel— 
one of the oldest and most famous churches of Boston, built of 
stone brought over from England—to take the chair of Philos- 
ophy in Dartmouth College. For years he has made the old 
Chapel a shrine of broad-minded Christianity, inviting men of 
all faiths to its pulpit, and his influence and example will not be 
forgotten. In the sermon here reviewed he reminds us that 
while the church seems to be slow and staid, it is in fact changing 
rapidly, in three significant ways. 

First, the church is changing in its relation to its worship- 
ers. Hitherto there have been two types of church and worship, 
the liturgical and the informal, the sacramental and the evangel- 
ical, each noble and useful after its kind, and ministering to dif- 
ferent needs. To-day, under the challenge of a changing world, 
we are discovering that these two types of church and worship 
belong together, as two hemispheres of complete spiritual life. 

“To minister to a man’s mind,” says Dr. Speight, “per- 
plexed and distracted by a thousand problems, and also to his 
heart, which year s for assurances of faith; to speak to the con- 
sciences of men, compelling them to measure their personal in- 
clinations against the well-being of the whole community, and 
at the same time, through the same institution, to foster the 
meditative, mystical, undistracted communion with God—that 
is indeed a complex task.” 

Attempts to meet it are seen in the richer forms of worship 
and the use of Gothic architecture, now used, increasingly, by the 
non-liturgical churches; and on the other hand by a greater flexi- 
bility of ritual in the liturgical communions. The church is not 
driven to this larger ministry, but drawn to it by its sense of re- 
sponsibility to bring the inspirations of religious faith to an age 
which, if left without a spiritual vision, is at the mercy of name- 
less fears, baffling perplexities, and a sinister cynicism. 

Second, as Dr. Speight points out, the churches are changing 
radically in their relation to each other. Dogmas which separated 
them in other days seem less and less significant, and the common 
inheritance of faith is found to be vitally important, if the world 
is not to lose its way. There is a tide running in the hearts of 
men moving toward a larger, deeper unity—not a dead uni- 
formity, but a living unity of fellowship in which all can serve 
in different ways with mutual respect and brotherly good-will. 

“All forward-looking men,” says Dr. Speight, “will seek to 
hasten the breaking down of barriers and the day of understand- 
ing. There is a grander church than all particular ones, how- 
ever extensive—the Church Universal—and into this church all 
who partake of the Spirit of Christ are admitted, and no one can 
be excluded trom it but by himself. It is this larger vision that 
more and more engages the attention of thoughtful men of all 
churches, each serving in his place and busy doing his part, yet 
realizing the fellowship and essential unity which make many 
men comrades and co-workers.” 

Also, there is a new sense of the duty of the church in a 
changing world, in dealing with the moral issues that are raised 
by our social, national and international relations. Here a pro- 
phetic pulpit will find its opportunity and its obligation, the more 
so in a day when material prosperity tends to obscure moral 
insight. The wealthier and more powerful we become in Amer- 
ica, Dr. Speight sees, the more difficult it will be to keep our 
corporate life on a high level. 

“The pulpit,’ says Dr. Speight, “will attract men who see 
this situation and feel its seriousness only if they are not merely 
permitted but expected to speak their convictions ‘with malice 
toward none, with charity for all, but with firmness for the right 
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as God gives them to see the right.’ ’’ Thus a philosopher, who 
is also a prophet, looks at the church in a changing world, and 
finds that it too is changing, even when it denies the fact and de- 
nounces the changes. 
* * * 
THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of the Spawn of Good Causes 


There came to my door the Postman, who brought me some 
Letters, and Books, and Other Things. And I sate down to read 
my Mail. 

And while I was opening the first Letters, the Bell rang, and 
a friend came to see me. And although it was early, and my 
friend Solomon had a small opinion of the blessing of a friend in 
the early morning, I bade him welcome. For Solomon I think 
liked a little time to read his Jerusalem Daily Jewsharp, and to 
adjust his domestick relations for the day. Therefore he said 
that the blessing of a friend in the early morning might be ac- 
counted a Curse. But I am more adaptable than my friend 
Solomon. 

Now I opened a Large Envelope, and took out a Large 
Letter, which said: 

Unto Safed the Sage, Venerable Man, upon whom be the 
Blessings of the Years, Grace, Mercy, and Peace. Now when 
this cometh unto thee, know that a Righteous and Holy Or- 
ganization hath been at work Continuously for more than Ninety 
and Nine Years; and it doth plan to Celebrate its Centenary with 
Pomp and Circumstance, and desireth thee to be Among Those 
Present. 

And he that had visited me saith, That is an Impressive 
Invitation. 

And I said, Yes, and it is a Worthy Cause. And it is quite 
as much needed as it was when it began. And I wonder. how 
much nearer it is to the Goal than when it began. 

And he said, Hath there not been Progress? 

And I said, Yea; but if, looking over a wide area we can say 
that, gains and losses being all reckoned, any great cause doth 
advance One Inch in an hundred years, that is rather Rapid Gain. 

And he said, Are there not now Several Organizations work- 
ing at that same Cause? 

And I said, This Letter hath something about that, for it 
saith: 

And now, behold, there be in this Country no less than One 
Hundred Organizations created for the Same Essential Pur- 
poses as that of this one, and these lead to Great Confusion in 
the Popular Mind, to Overlapping of effort, and even to Mis- 
understanding and Work at Cross Purposes; now, therefore, we 
are EKarnestly Hoping that at this Celebration there may be a 
Movement to Consolidate these Organizations and enable them 
to work with Unity of Purpose and without Waste of Effort. 

And he said, An hundred years, and an hundred organiza- 
tions. That is a rapid birth rate. 

And I said, Good Causes fairly spawn. The Old Woman 
in the Shoe were a Solitary Virgin compared with them. 

And he said, Shalt thou accept the Invitation? 

And J said, 1am an Habitual Acceptor. And this is a good 
old Organization. But I wish that Good Causes understood the 
principles of Birth Control. 

* * * 
SOLDIER DIPLOMAT 


Private J. P. Jay marched up to his colonel and saluted. 
“T would like a leave of absence, Sir.”’ 

“What for?’’ queried the officer. 

“My wife wants me to help her move, Sir.”’ 

“T don’t like to refuse you,” said the colonel, “but I’ve just 
got a letter from your wife saying that she does not want you to 
come home because you’re more bother than help.” 

The soldier saluted and turned to go. At the door hestopped, 
turned and remarked: 

“Colonel, there are two persons in this regiment who handle 
the truth loosely, and I’m one of them. I’m not married.”— 
Tenpoint. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


DR. TENNEY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Charles R. Tenney was the sweetest and whitest saint ever 
in our ministry. I have known him for more than half a cen- 
tury. His life is all good, every bit of it. With his splendid 
voice he might have been one of the world’s greatest singers, but 
he put aside the crown of the king for the humbler one of the 
good minister. One of the greatest things about him was his 
throughtfulness for the best friend God ever gives a man, a good 
wife. 

Dr. Tenney was not a great preacher but he was always a 
great pastor. And wherever he went, by his wonderful parish 
work he wound himself into the hearts of his people by what he 
did in their homes when trouble came. 

I love to think the church is like a factory. Down some- 
where in the factory is the main wheel, but it can’t do much until 
it is belted on to the other and smaller wheels. Just so with the 
Church of God. The pulpit is the main wheel and the pews are 
the other and smaller wheels. Dr. Tenney always had the main 
wheel well belted on to the pews by his splendid parish work. 

Heaven is richer and earth is poorer to-day. 

W. H. Morrison. 


* * 
PEOPLE WHO OUGHT TO BE REMEMBERED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Supplementing the list of Mr. Couden recently published in 
the Leader, I beg to suggest the following as highly worthy of 
memorials in the National Church: 

Alex S. Arnold, of Pawtucket, R. I. 

Dr. G. L. Demarest, who was for years Secretary of the 
General Convention, and his daughter and assistant, Mrs. Emma 
L. James of Cincinnati. 

The Rey. R. N. John, educator and missionary in Indiana, 
and the Rev. John B. Gilman, who did a similar work in Michi- 
gan. 

The Straub family, who did so much to supply our Sunday 
schools with rational and beautiful music. 

Mrs. Julia D. Carney, author of “Little Drops of Water,’’ 
and ‘Speak Gently to the Erring.” 

John and Electa Herron, who made possible the establish- 
ment of our church in Indianapolis and left to that city its mag- 
nificent Art Museum. 

The Rey. S. A. Parker, secretary of the Vermont State 
Convention, Senator Justin Morrill, of South Strafford, a noted 
Senator from Vermont, and Ira Calef, benefactor of Goddard 
Seminary. 


Universalist. 
* * 


CROWNS, ANGELS, LILIES AND LAMBS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The recurring articles and editorials about the memorials 
in the new Washington Church suggest certain inquiries, prompted 
not by any known dissatisfaction but by a spirit of curios- 
ity. 

My church contains its complete number of memorial win- 
dows. The colored glass is beautiful in itself; there is often 
much beauty of design. But it seems to me that the designs on 
the whole represent a departed age, which is to be appreciated 
by the historical student rather than by to-morrow’s church 
member. I refer to a curious assortment of golden crowns, 
angels, lilies, harps, lambs, and the like, which are symbolical 
not of any vital content of modern teaching, but rather of some- 
thing that we have gotten over, and are glad to have done so. 
Such objects are a source of irritation instead of pleasure to 
strong people presently associated with the church, and to 
those who are some day to be associated with it. They provoke 
suspicion, and tend to defeat sympathy, suggesting, as they do, 
an age in which Heaven wasa supreme goal, comfort and a pseudo- 


happiness the end of religion, and an unfounded literalism the 
object of preaching. In other words, to the believer in all the 
richness of natural religion, such as Universalism has become, 
they are psycho-pathological phenomena of no inspirational 
value and usually of no esthetic value. Rightly or wrongly so, 
the fact is that to this age, they withhold the respect from the 
church which the church so desperately needs. 

The question is this: In the Washington church, which is 
physically a fresh beginning, a new start of the kind that we are 
seeking to encourage, are vague sentiments going to cause us to 
keep up all this mummery for the sake of a diminishing con- 
temporary interest, or are we going to make it really a new start, 
with memorials that are longer-lived and therefore truer me- 
morials because they look toward the future? It may seem like 
a small matter. If we were only trying to satisfy our present 
communicants it might be a negligible matter. But future work 
must deal with the unaffected general public, which is indifferent, 
disrespectful, or openly hostile, as we are well aware if we ad- 
mit the truth. The wonderful thing about Universalism is that 
we have a different kind of church. It is alive, it is unencum- 
bered, it may be the gateway to a new world-religion. Our press- 
ing problem at this time is to show everybody that it is a dif- 
ferent kind of church. It would be too bad to obstruct our own 
progress by filling the National Memorial Church with the 
traditional, little-minded symbolism of Pauline Christianity. 
I do rot know that an attempt has been made to do this. I 
merely raise the question in case such an attempt is made. It 
will be very important to the second generation after ours—this 
liturgical legacy that we are going to leave behind us. The Uni- 
versalist Church can stand on its own merits, without building 
up a guestionable authority for itself. Are we going to be faith- 
ful to this vision? 

Howard Davis Spoerl. 

Bath, Maine. 


* * 


EBENEZER FISHER SHOULD BE REMEMBERED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I wonder why Mr. Couden did not include in his “Roll” 
the name of Ebenezer Fisher. He surely did something for the 
Universalist Church in his work at Canton, N. Y. I hope the 
Leader will continue this new year to be as good as in the past. 
I am sometimes moved to write a word of protest. But oftener 
I think “Them’s my sentiments, too.’’ I hope it will be proved 
that we are “intellectually respectable.”” ‘Emotionally re- 
spectable”’ is good too. 

Mary F. Sprague. 

Charlotte, Me. 


* * 


THE PROBLEM OF EVIL AGAIN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the consideration which our folks are giving the problem 
of evil the Book of Job deserves a large place. 

The Book of Job is a poem, perhaps the greatest ever writ- 
ten. It is the culmination and the supreme achievement of a 
controversy that traces back for centuries to ancient Babylonia. 
To say that no fundamental advance beyond the answer to the 
great question which Job gives has ever been made, is simply the 


_ truth. The poem as we have it dates from about 400 B.C. The 


theme of its writer or writers is the most profound, most fearful 
question which man can ask and one which every soul must 
sometime face. While the Book of Job does not consider its 
problem in view of the revelation of grace and immortality of 
the New Testament, it foreshacows that revelationand considers 
its problem from every angle which reason and science afford. 
This is in accord with the Divine Order, for thought of the Book 
of Job naturally precedes or underlies the thought of the writers 
of the New Testament—of the aion in which by the grace of God 
our generations are born. 


a oe 
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Jesus may well be termed the Prophet of the Spirit. Job, 
whose native name is Aiyub, can as truthfully be said to be the 
Prophet of Wisdom. Could the spiritof Christ have been what it 
was had he not-known and mastered the seers of wisdom before 
him, of whom Job is pre-eminent? 

This great poem requires and will bear and repay much 
study. Its answer to the problem of evil is that while it is a 
mystery beyond human reason the problem of good is a greater 
and overshadowing mystery. 

“The fear of God is the beginning of wisdom.” God should 
be reverenced, not questioned. That is wisdom. The innocent 
may and do suffer, but righteousness will not be unrewarded. 
Job learned this, as most of us do, by experience. So it was in 
the Old Dispensation, so it is now. Beyond this philosophy 
does not go, neither science, ancient or modern. 

Henry Gillespie. 


Towa. 
* * 


PEACE AT ANY COST (?) 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Wi ile strongly in favor of outlawing war and the establish- 
ing of permanent world peace by international agreements, I as 
strongly oppose the pacifist slogan: ‘‘Peace at any cost.” To 
prove their consistency let every one of them remove the locks 
from every outside door of their homes and write in bold letters 
over each, “We think it wrong to protect life and property against 
intruders.” 

If there is any sound reason or justice in such propaganda 
the declaration of American independence should never have 
been written or signed, and Washington and what has been 
ealled his army of “patriots’”’ were criminals and murderers. 

My eldest half brother, of father’s first marriage (a minis- 
ter), Perry Fortney, preached “‘non-resistance’’ before the Civil 
War, which both proved his sincerity and served him well 
after the war began; for his wife’s father and all of her brothers 
loved their party more than they did their country, and took up 
arms against it, while Perry’s father (and mine) and all of 
his numerous relatives, including his two step-sons (my half 
brothers) Dr. Q. H. Shinn and Albert Shinn, served the full four 
years in West Virginia Union regiments, all having been wounded 
in defense of their country. Under such conditions how con- 
venient it was, as well as consistent, for our very dear (minister) 
brother Perry to “‘sit on the fence” (if he did not straddle it) 
during those four years of terrible war! 

It so happened that our section of the state, slave as it was 
before the war, more than filled its quota at every call of Presi- 
dent Lincoln for volunteer soldiers to defend our country and 
flag so that brother Perry’s services were not needed. But what 
would have been the result had a few hundred thousand paci- 
fists of the North been allowed to remain on the fence, as did 
brot er Perry? 

The Union would have been lost and this horrible institu- 
tion of human slavery would still have been in existence! And 
even the South itself is much better off, as many reasonable 
citizens admit that the war, ending as it did, resulted far better 
than if they had succeeded in disrupting the Union and had kept 
the institution of human slavery., 

President Lincoln. hoped to avert the war by his positive 
assurances that the South would be protected in its every right 
including its slaves, even if he had to call the soldiers of the re- 
public to defend them. After he had been abused in the most 
shameful manner and had been ‘‘smitten on the one cheek,” and 
had “turned the other also,’”” many of the best Democratic citi- 
zens in all the old border slave states left their party of rebellion 
at once and forever, and when the South fired upon Fort Sumter 
it so aroused the indignation of the lovers of country and juscice 
that many more followed into the party and support of Lincoln, 
my father and a large number of our kindred being among them. 
That was a time that appealed to highest and best sentiments 
in human minds and hearts, and consecrated them in boundless 
-measure to righteousness, God and humanity, and the sum total 


of results far exceeded in value and righteousness all the blood 
and treasure that it cost! Did not the greatest of Teachers of 
religion and morality declarethat he‘‘camenot to bring peace but 
a sword?’’ Which evidently means the right must resist wrong 
even if it requires the sword to do it, only of course, as a last re- 
sort. 

Perhaps we all ride hobbies, and the reason we do is be- 
cause we view a thing to be right so intently that we are incapable 
of viewing it except from one standpoint only; whereas we might 
view it with more accurate judgment if we would take pains to 
view it from every possible standpoint. That seems to be the 
case with all who deny that war may sometimes be the lesser of 
two or more evils. 

L. F. Fortney. 

Plainfield, Vt. 


* * 


A BROTHER FINDS OUR QUESTIONS EASY TO ANSWER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

A close examination of your formidable questionnaire re- 
specting women reveals the fact that each query may be easily 
answered. 

Are all men by the very fact of being men “superior” in 
their attitude to women? Answer: Yes, it is inherent. God help 
us if this were not so. Do they regard them as inferior beings? 
Answer: No; as partners, having separate duties. 

Men who toil and sacrifice for the removal of obstacles and 
disabilities from the pathway of women are chasing impossible 
theories, and it is not worth while to inquire as to their attitude. 
The man who toils and sacrifices for one woman is the fellow who 
counts in the world. 

Is it impossible for a man to treat a woman not as a woman, 
but as a human being equal in all respects with himself? Answer: 
“A human being equal in all respects with himself’? must neces- 
sarily mean another man, and the answer is, Yes: it is and should 
be impossible. } 

From what source do you get the impression that ‘through 
long generations woman was regarded as inferior?”” Have you 
read your history aright? She is not inferior because she minis- 
ters to him, she can do that better than another man. Nor is 
she inferior because she carries out his orders. If she’ has not 
actually inspired the order, or, at least if she is not in sympathy 
with it, she does not now and never has carried it out. 

Do we know they are human beings, and do we treat them as 
such? Answer: Yes. The great woman propaganda seems to be 
to compel us to treat them as we would other men. That is 
impossible, and no single one of them wants anything of the 
kind. They are init just because it purports to be for women; just 
as though it were possible to benefit one-half the race without 
equally benefiting the other; as though they were talking about 
better housing or food for cattle. The idea is absurd. The pres- 
ent trouble with women is that they do not have enough minis- 
teringe—each to one man—to keep their minds normal. 

You crave to know how to treat them. Treat them just 
as you like. Any man who studies to please a woman fails at 
the start, because he starts wrong, and she will know it intuitive- 
ly. What she craves is spontaneous devotion. So, Mr. Editor, 
treat them how you like, and if that does not please, then you are 
out of it. 

The man who evolved the proverb, ‘‘A soft answer turneth 
away wrath,” was doubtless happily married, and was thinking 
of a maxim for the guidance of men in their dealings with each 
other. But donot carry this suggestion too far. 

Brother. 
* * 


HATES TO MISS A NUMBER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I surely do not wish to miss one number. We all enioy the 
paper from cover to end, including cover; especially the ‘‘Cruis- 
ings,’’ they areso cheery and full of information. 

Best wishes to the Leader and its efficient staff. 

M. W. Bailey. 
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The Field Is the World 


Interesting or Significant Happenings in the Realm of Religion 


Lynchings Decrease in 1927 

The Department of Records and Research of the Tuskegee 
Institute has compiled the following facts concerning lynchings 
in the past year: 

There were 16 persons lynched in 1927—14 less than the 
number 80 for 1926, 1 less than the number 17 for 1925, the same 
number 16 as for 1924 and 17 less than the number 33 for 1923. 
Twelve of the persons lynched were taken from the hands of the 
law, 6 from jails and 6 from officers of the law outside of jails. 
Four were burned to death, 2 were put to death and then their 
bodies burned. In 42 instances officers of the law prevented 
lynchings—8 in Northern states and 34 in Southern states. In 
24 cases the prisoners were removed or the guards augmented 
or other precautions taken. In 18 other instances, armed force 
was used to repel the would-be lynchers. All those lynched were 
negroes. The offenses charged were—murder 7, attempted 
murder 2, rape 2, attempted rape 3, improper conduct 1, charge 
not reported 1. The states in which lynchings occurred and the 
number in each state are as follows: Arkansas 3, Kentucky 1, 
Louisiana 1, Mississippi 7, Missouri 1, Tennessee 2, Texas 1. 


‘“What the Church Has to Offer Men”’ 


Uniting in a New Year’s message on “What the church has 
to offer to men,’ 100 prominent American clergymen exalt 
the church as “‘the best institution that has ever been founded 
upon this earth.” The signers of the message were chosen by 
the Rev. Charles Stelzle, rresident of the Church Advertising 
Department of the International Advertising Association, be- 
cause of their unusual records during the past year in attracting 
men to the church. They included Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, Dr. Charles E. Jefferson, Dr. William 
P. Merrill, Dr. Daniel A. Poling, Dr. Christian F. Reisner, Dr. 
Ralph W. Sockman and many others. The message was an 
elaboration of the following propositions: ‘““The church brings 
an authentic message concerning God which leads to the secret 
of all worth-while living. The church offers comradeship with 
Jesus in all the affairs of life. The church offers acquaintanceship 
with the great men of the past. The church offers a fellowship 
with the great hosts of believers throughout the world. The 
church offers to men the most inspiring task in the world. The 
church offers a moral foundation upon which commerce may be 
established and character may be built. The church offers to 
men a solution of the problem of sin.” 


Dr. Straton vs. Atheism 

Supreme Court Justice Thomas T. C. Crain on Dee. 19 dis- 
missed the complaint of Dr. John Roach Straton against Charles 
Lee Smith, president of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Atheism, for sending atheistic literature to the 
church and home of Dr. Straton, saying that Dr. Straton was 
“sensitive rather than sensible.” This same justice, in a former 
case growing out of the exclusion of certain members from Cal- 
vary Baptist Church, said that Dr. Straton and the church 
officers had not “shown regard for the ordinary rules of justice 
and Christian charity.” Dr. Straton recently sent an open letter 
of protest to Justice Crain. 


English Methodism in a State of Transition 


The most vigorous and aggressive of the Free Churches in 
England, the Methodist, is now in a state of transition, in regard 
to the reunion of the three sections into which it is divided. The 
Methodist Times gives the present position as follows: (1) The 
Union Resolutions of the Wesleyan Conference, provisionally 
adopted in 1926, and sent down to the Annual Synods of 1927, 
have been confirmed by the Conference of 1927. (2) Methodist 
Union is now the avowed policy of both sessions of the Wesleyan 
Conference. (8) Methodist Union, as accepted by the Wesleyan 
Conference, is not union as a principle, but union on the basis 


of the scheme. (4) The committee zppointed by the Wesleyan 
Conference (representing those in favor of union and those 
against) has been instructed “to consider during the year whether 
any method of approach can be devised which may lead to great 
unanimity.”” Meantime a meeting of the united committee of 
the three churches coneerned was attended by one hundred 
ministers and one hundred laymen from all parts of England. 
After a long discussion, characterized by great friendliness, it was 
decided that, when the Wesleyan section had met, their findings 
should be reported to the executives of the three churches, and 
then be submitted to the full, meeting of the united committee 
early next year. 


Oath of Office Binding on a Catholic 


Mgr. John P. Chidwick, pastor of St. Agnes’s Church, ad- 
dressing five thousand members of the New York Archdiocesan 
Holy Name Society at its annual New Year’s solemn high mass 
in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, declared that a Catholic who takes 
the oath of office to administer the affairs of a community, state 
or nation, is bound by his oath, no matter what interest, party 
or friend might try to swerve him from it. ‘‘The violation of an 
oath is a serious sin for which repentance and amendment are 
required before forgiveness can be obtained. It matters not 
who or what may be the person or object to be favored. The 
oath to fulfil the office comes first and before all other consid- 
erations. You Catholic men of public trust know this obligation. 
Your church will hold you responsible for every breach of trust 
against the people. She can not and will not ask you to sin 
against the God she serves and bring contempt upon the name 
of Him you invoked to witness your fidelity to the oath. Your 
sworn duty to the people must be fulfilled. The church herself 
can not and will not be an influence which would in any way cause 
such a breach of faith.” 


Can We Afford War? 


In the report of the Secretary of the Treasury for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1927, submitted last month to Congress, 
Secretary Mellon attributes 82 per cent of the federal expendi- 
tures for 1927 to past and future wars. With this statement 
he ranges himself squarely on the side of the peace and welfare 
organizations in their controversy with the War Department— 
of several years’ standing—over the question of what proportion 
of the tax dollar is due to war. In his report for 1925, Secretary 
Mellon attributed over 80 per cent of federal expenditures to war 
and issued the warning: ‘This will be the inevitable situation as 
long as war is the method of settling international disputes.’ This 
year he treats the question still more seriously. Three pages of 
the report are devoted to discussion and to tables and charts 
showing the functional distribution of expenditures for the 
fiscal year 1927. 


Slaves Are Freed 


Nearly 250,000 negro domestic slaves in Sierra Leone were 
delivered from bondage on Jan. J and are now on a basis of 
political equality with their former masters. To Lady Simon, 
wife of Sir John Simon, the British Liberal statesman, is given 
credit for disclosing to the outside world the conditions exist- 
ing in the protectorate and making an ardent plea which re- 
sulted in the emancipation of the slaves. 


Peace and Quiet for Glens Falls Ministers 


An experiment is being attempted in Glens Falls, N. Y., 
of renting a suite of offices, with library attached, to serve all 
the clergymen of that city. The plan is to permit the ministers 
uninterrupted opportunity for intensive study and prayer, away 
from telephone calls and other distractions. The plan is being 
tried on a small scale. After the first of February it will be ex- 
tended. ; 
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Democracy demands education, and without it is a dangerous experiment.—Ernest DeWitt Burton. 


EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRACY 


Education in a Democratic World. 
By the late President Ernest Dewitt 
Burton, University of Chicago. (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. $2.00.) 


Adult Education. By Joseph K. Hart. 
(Crowell.) 


School Activities and Equipment. By 
Rose B. Knox. (Houghton Mifflin. 
$2.00.) 


Character and the Conduct of Life. 
By William McDougall. (Putnam’s. 
$3.75.) 


Your Growing Child. By H. Addington 
Bruce. (Funk and Wagnalls. $2.50.) 


The grouping of these books together is 
not fortuitous. There are certain trends 
in education which represent a recognition 
of the iact that we are living in a world 
of more or less perfect democracy. Once 
that fact is recognized, its implications 
must be considered. What sort of educa- 
tion will best fit boys and girls for the life 
of responsibility which democracy at its 
best will expect of them? What are the 
pitfalls which democracy at its worst is 
in danger of overlooking? Are we now 
educating minds to be free, or are we de- 
manding a standardization of effort and 
thought which is alien to democracy and 
which must prove the death of democracy? 

The answer to such questions is not to be 
found in the formal system of education 
alone. Indeed, if we looked for an answer 
from such a quarter we might be discour- 
aged by the limitations which are apparent 
in the vast enterprise of public education. 
We might overlook the great improvements 
in the equipment of schools and in the 
training of teachers and be influenced by 
the overwhelming difficulty of mass edu- 
eation. Ananswer—to be complete—must 
be sought from those who are revising our 
conceptions of education, demonstrating 
by actual experiment that better methods 
are at once possible and rewarding, in- 
terpreting to us the process of education 
as one in which community life, in the 
family and in other associations, plays 
as important a part (to say the least) as 
formal instruction. 

The late President Burton was not 
spared to gather together his most signif- 
icant contributions to the discussion of 
these problems, but such a collection is 
offered in the volume, ‘‘Education in a 
Democratic World.’’ Here we nave wise 
interpretations of the function of colleges 
and universities in the modern world. In 
old lands the comprehensiveness of the 
curriculum of American universities is 
sometimes ridiculed. But the close rela- 
tion of the colleges to the practical con- 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
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cerns of life is an essential feature of the 
new relation between learning and life 
in a democratic age. Dr. Burton cites, 
among other cases of such a relation, that 
of a cab company which reduced accidents 
34 per cent by ‘‘employing a professor of 
psychology of Northwestern University, 
first to drive a cab himself and then to de- 
vise and apply psychological tests by 
which to determine which of the applicants 
for the position of driver had the qualities 
necessary to make them safe drivers.” 
But such practical service to the business 
world is rather incidental to the relation 
of learning to life, and the primary task 
of education is to ‘‘develop personalities 
capable of full participation in life and of 
significant contribution to life.’ The 
specific things, then, which a college should 
do for its students are: ‘‘to enable them to 
place themselves in the world, to recognize 
where they are...to teach them to 
think, not to follow precepts, not to prac- 
tise an art according to fixed methods, 
nor to play a game according to the rules 
of the game, but to observe facts, to set 
them in relation to one another, to view 
them dispassionately, and to draw con- 
clusions from them . . . and to develop 
character.” “If once we thought that an 
education that consisted in the acquisition 
of facts was all that was needed to make 
democracy safe for itself and the world, 
we have surely been thoroughly disil- 
lusioned.”’ . 
Professor Hart, in ‘‘Adult Education,” 
takes account of the changed world in 
which we live. The industrial revolution 
has brought us an enormous increase in 
the production of goods, but it has not 
brought a corresponding increase in in- 
telligence, morality, or spiritual benefits. 
A great gulf exists to-day, “between work- 
ing and thinking, between hand and mind. 
. . . We wander through mazes of political 
activities that do not determine anything; 
of moral principles that once directed us, 
but which we no longer obey; of amuse- 
ments that no longer amuse. . . . The gulf 
is everywhere; an industry that has out- 
stripped our moral intelligence.” Pro- 
fessor Hart finds the chief hope of the 
world not in the children (because the 
children have to run the gauntlet of their 
elders, and their elders do not intend to 
let the world be made over) but in the 
possibility that some men and women 
of the adult generations can be persuaded 
to permit mind to take the place of prej- 
udice and tradition, scientific temper to 
take the place of dogmatism, investiga- 
tion to take the place of ignorance. His 
book describes our present methods of 
education and analyzes its inadequate 
philosophy, and then proceeds to discuss 
the programs of adult education which 


offer a way out. “Education is the hardest 
task facing the human race. It is the 
task of saving civilization from its own 
stagnations, its own complacencies, its 
own dogmatisms, its own decay. It is 
the task of releasing the inner forces of 
life; imagination, growth, thought, aspira- 
tion, belief in life... .” A very chal- 
lenging and stimulating book. There is 
pioneer work to be done, and it is to be 
done for and amongst adults. This is 
indeed an opportunity for religious leader- 
ship, for it involves a radical change 
of attitudes with regard to interests of 
ultimate and urgent importance. 

‘School Activities and Equipment’’ is 
part of an ‘earnest crusade to provide 
democracy with ‘‘new schools for old.” 
Miss Knox shows in great detail how courses 
of study may be organized and equipment 
devised with a view to making of the 
school a place “where children can grow— 
happily, naturally, continuously.” There 
are extremely valuanle lists of courses 
for the kind of materials that will help, 
in the hands of enlightened and imagina- 
tive teachers, to bring about the desirable 
transformation of school activities. II- 
lustrations add to the value of the book. 
“Progressive education’ is sometimes re- 
garded as a fad, incapable of practical 
application. Miss Knox disposes of that 
criticism by telling us just how progressive 
principles can be worked out in the cur- 
riculum and in recreational activities. 

Professor McDougall is a psychologist, 
recently captured by Duke University 
from Harvard. In his new book, ‘‘Charac- 
ter and the Conduct of Life,” he offers to 
men and women who would like, by taking 
thought, to add to their moral stature some 
definite suggestions based upon his long 
study of the mind. He does not deal with 
theories but, believing that psychology 
has now achieved a body of truths and 
principles that may serve as a sure basis 
for practise, deals with the every-day 
difficulties in which we are involved when 
we try to develop and usefully employ 
whatever powers we possess. Having “no 
confident opinion” on the subject of re- 
ligion, and content to express his own re- 
ligion by obedience to the precept “that 
we should seek truth faithfully,” he does 
not discuss the proper role of religion in 
human life, although the situations in 
which character is tested are those with 
which religion has always had a deep con- 
cern. There is much useful and wise 
counsel in the book, if only people can be 
led to consult it in preference to listening 
by radio to jazz from Georgia. 

“Your Growing Child” will help parents 
to do for their children what Dr. McDou- 
gall wants them to do for themselyes—ap- 

(Continued on page 92) 
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BOSTON’S RECEPTION TO THE 
JAPANESE DOLLS 
M. Agnes Hathaway 

_A statement frequently made by some 
of our politicians a few years ago was: 
“The Japanese people are not assimilable.”” 
Many who have no personal acquaintance 
with them believed this, but Americans 
who have lived among them know it is 
not true, and teachers who have loved 
their American pupils find no difference 
in their hearts for their Japanese pupils. 
No better illustration of this can be found 
than Dr. Sidney L. Gulick. A missionary 
and teacher in Japan foritwenty-five years, 
he learned to love the Japanese people. 
When he returned to this country he found 
the propaganda of race prejudice spreading 
rapidly, and at once set about to teach the 
truth and do what he could to stem the 
tide. So great an impression did he make 
that he was soon styled by his opponents 
“a pro-Japanese fanatic.” Dr. Gulick is 
no fanatic, but an earnest Christian whose 
heart is filled with love for his fellow men, 
who desires justice and fair play, and who 
knows that a mutual understanding among 
nations is necessary for world peace. 
When he and his co-workers were unable 
to prevent the passage by Congress of 
the Exclusion Act, they did all in their 
power to have this Act changed so that 
the Oriental nations would be put on a 
quota basis like the nations of the West. 
Finding this not possible, they studied 
methods for the education of the youth 
in international good-will and, believing 
that concrete objects are often more 
forcefi 1 teachers than words, they planned 
the sending of dolls from the children, of 
this country to the children of Japan. 
Our own church entered into this plan 
whole-heartedly and sent a great many. 
The sending of nearly thirteen thousand 
dolls, their hearty reception in Japan, and 
the numerous letters received here from 
the recipients of these dolls, are now famil- 
iar stories to us all. 

The Japanese people do nothing by 
halves, and when they decided to send 
some of their dolls to Ameriea to bring 
their messages of appreciation and good 
will to us, they chose skillful artists to 
make these dolls, factories wove special 
cloth for their dresses, and more : rtists 
made furniture for the dolls to bring with 
them. At last fifty-eight of these beautiful 
dolls were sent as a Christmas present to 
the children of America. One of thedolls, 
called “‘Miss Japan,’ was sent by the little 
Princess Teru, daughter of the Emperor. 
It is three feet tall and cost $850. The 
other dolls, each named for a prefecture, 
colony, or city of Japan, cost about $200 
each, and were paid for by the school 
girls of the empire, 2,006,100 girls paying 
each one sen, about a half a cent of our 
money. Groups of these dolls have been 


sent to the different cities of the United 
States, where they have been on exhibition 
and where receptions were held for them. 
Tuesday evening, Jan. 10, the Japan 
Society of Boston and tlre Greater Bos- 
ton Federation of Churches gave a recep- 
tion in the Hotel Copley Plaza in honor of 
the dolls and of two noted Japanese 
men, Setsuzo Sawada, Esqg., Counselor Im- 
perial Japanese Embassy at Washington, 
D. C., and the Hon. R. Sekiya, Special 
Envoy of the Japanese Educational De- 
partment, who accompanied the dollsfrom 
Japan. 

By eight o’clock a crowd of several 
hundred people, among them a number of 
Japanese men and women, some of the wo- 
men attired in beautiful native costumes, 
filed into the large reception room of the 
hotel. At once their attention was at- 
tracted to the display of twelve beautiful 
dolls, in back of which, directly under the 
baleony and at each side, were draped 
American and Japanese flags. The dolls 
are made to represent real little Japanese 
girls, and one could almost imagine that 
some of Miss Bernice Kent’s pupils of the 
Midori Kindergarten were looking at her. 
They are about two and one half feet high, 
with natural hair cut in a long bob and 
with bangs over the forehead. Their 
dresses, no two alike, are printed silk 
crepe with gold brocade sashes. Every de- 
tail of Japanese dress was carried out per- 
fectly, even to the little fan slipped into 
the belt, and tiny cases resembling a card 
case tucked into the front of the waist of 
the dresses, for carrying paper, which the 
Japanese always take with them just the 
same as we always carry handkerchiefs. 

The furniture which accompanies the 
dolls reminded one immediately of the 
furniture which brides are expected to 
send to their husband’s home the day be- 
fore the wedding. The doll furniture sent 
to America is made of black lacquer 
trimmed with gold, exquisitely made. 
There are little chests, bureaus, a dear 
little sewing box with its tiny red silk 
cushions, the mirror, which occupies a 
low position on the floor, for the Japanese 
miss will be seated when she combs her 
hair; the wonderful box of tea ceremony 
utensils, some real grown-up cake boxes 
and a tray of dishes. Because they were 
to be here just before New Year’s and all 
Japanese girls play battledore and shuttle- 
cock at that time, each doll brought with 
her a large battledore and strips of 
weighted feathers. 

After an opportunity had been given to 
view the dolls, Dr. Ashley Day Leavitt 
called the meeting to order and introduced 
Mr. Sekiya. Mr, Sekiya is the member of 
the Bureau of Education chosen to meet 
the dolls from America when they arrived 
in Japan and to distribute them among the 
different provinces. He also was selected 
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to accompany the Japanese dolls to this 
country. Mr. Sekiya gave an excellent 
address, speaking of the joy that had come 
to the Japanese children when they had 
received the American dolls, how they 
were received, just as had been intended, 
as messengers of love and good will, and 
how he had brought the dolls from his 
country to us in the same spirit. In speak- 
ing with Mr. Sekiya afterwards he said 
that his home is in Koishikawa ward not 
far from Blackmer Home, and he knows 
about the Home. 

Mr. Sawada spoke eloquently of the 
Japanese artists and how they put their 
soul into their work. 

Dr. Sidney Gulick reviewed the history 
of the doll project, telling how there had 
been much opposition and many cynical 
remarks by Americans after satisfactory 
arrangements had been made with the 
Japanese, 

A poem set to music was sung and re- 
freshments were served. After that a 
brief opportunity was given to meet 
friends, and again the crowd was seated 
while they watched the moving pictures 
of the story from the time when the 
American dolls were first brought to so- 
cieties here until the Japanese dolls landed 
in America. A’small but very enthusiastic 
group of Universalists were in attendance, 
proud of the fact that they had not been 
among the cynics but had done their part 
from the beginning toward forwarding 
this work. 

Some of the names of the dolls awakened 
memories at once. Miss Kumamoto is 
from the province where our Fujii San, 
educated by. the young women of the First 
Church of Springfield, Mass., lives—Fujii 
San, who never ceases to express her 
gratitude not only for her education, 
which fitted her to become a skillful teacher, 
but more for her Christianity which enables 
her to lead her pupils to the Master. 
And there were many others whose names 
brought vivid memories. 

It was such a pleasure to attend the 
reception, to see the flags of the two loved 


countries side by side, to see friends from . 


both nations in happy converse together, 
and to know that there areso many earnest 
men and women on both sides of the ocean 
who are striving to carry out the great 
trust to which Mr. Sekiya referred of 
“maintaining the teace of the Pacific.’’ 


Surely out of all their labor of love great 


good must come, and because the children 
of America and Japan are learning to know 


and understand one another, the future 


will have no fear for either nation. 
* * 

Peggy had been to the circus and mother 
thought to impress a lesson. 

“When dogs, and ponies, and monkeys 
obey so well, don’t you think a little girl 
ought to obey even more quickly?” she 
said. 

“So I should, mummy,” was the in- 
stant reply, “if I had been as well trained 
as they have.’’—Selected. 
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THE CONVENTION BUDGET 
A. Ingham Bicknell 


The definite adoption of the budget plan 
for our finances was one of the striking 
features of the recent Hartford Conven- 
tion. Hitherto we have had presented 
general estimates of receipts, and hopes 
repeatedly expressed that the Convention 
might livewithin its income. At Hartford, 
however, we took a real forward step— 
definitely adopting the budget pl n. After 
careful consideration, the Finance Com- 
mittee presented a well worked out es- 
timate of receipts, and with these as a 
basis its recommendations as to appropria- 
tions. The Committee’s report and its 
recommendations embodying the budget 
which is shown in the accompanying table 
were ur animously adopted by the Conven- 
tion. : 

It will be noted that the appropriations 
made come within the estimated income, 
and unless something unexpected happens, 
the current year should show that our in- 
come and expenses balance for the first 
time in a long period. ; 

The adoption of definite appropriations 
for various departments is particularly 
important, because few not intimately as- 
sociated with the Board of Trustees can 
appreciate the pressure that has been 
brought to bear from time to time upon 
the members of previous Boards for ap- 
propriations for various purposes—most of 
them worth while when considered from 
the individual standpoint but not justified 
considering our financial resources. Now 
the Convention has said substantially to 
the Board: “Gentlemen, you can spend so 
much for administration, so much for 
church extension, etc. We leave to you 
the details of the appropriations, but the 
budget limits your expenditures.” 

Referring to the budget, we wish to call 
special attention to the following matters: 
Our expenditures are divided into five 
departments. General administrative, as 
its name implies, is the department to 
which are charged all ordinary administra- 
tive expenses. It carries the ‘‘overhead”’ 
expenses, to use a term familiar to business 
men. For example, it pays the rent or at 
least that portion of the rent properly 
charged to administrative work, the major 
portion of the salary of the Secretary of the 
Convention, who is its chief administrative 
officer, the expenses of the Board of Trus- 
tees, the Cabinet, the Year Book, auditing, 
the expenses of the Treasurer’s office, 
much of the clerical assistance at head- 
quarters; postage, printing, supplies and 
equipment are typical of the expenses 
charged to this department. This de- 
partment always runs behind because our 
invested funds, the income of which can 
be used for the general purposes of the 

Convention, are limited and the income 
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is insufficient to pay the expenses properly 
chargeable to it. Practically all religious 
and educational institutions, even although 
they may hold large invested funds, have 
difficulty in finding income sufficient to 
pay ordinary running expenses. This is 
because the average individual who be- 
queaths money to such institutions leaves 
the bequest for a definite purpose—main- 
taining a bed in a hospital, or to be used 
for a definite piece of missionary work. 
Our funds are typical examples. We 
greatly need additional funds for all our 
work, but we particularly need additional 
unrestricted funds that we may use for 
ordinary running expenses. 

The department of church extension 
takes care of our missionary work, and 
from its funds are made our missionary 
appropriations. At the present time about 
fifteen churches are being assisted by the 
Convention, aided by appropriations of 
approximately eighteen thousand dollars 
for the current year. ‘If we had additional 
resources, a much larger sum could be 
very properly used. The salary and ex- 
penses of the General Superintendent and 
Regional Superintendents are also paid 
by this department, as their work is es- 
sentially of a missionary or church ex- 
tension character rather than adminis- 
trative. The Sunday School and the 
Y. P. C. U. and other allied organizations 
receive aid from this department. 

Fortunately the department is not en- 
tirely dependent upon income from its 
invested funds, as the amount received 
from quotas paid by the local churches is 
credited to this department. It is worthy 
of notice that the 5 per cent quota some- 
times reluctantly paid by churches is used 
exclusively for the home missionary work 


of the Convention, and not used for ad- 
ministrative purposes. 

The educational department always runs 
behind because it is entirely dependent 
upon its own invested,funds, and the in- 
come trom these is insufficient to meet 
the charges of the department. The 
principalitem of expenseis the aid extended 
to our divinity students. Within the last 
few years there has been a marked increase 
in the number of students at our theological 
schools. We must continue to help these 
boys—the men who will lead on our church 
in the future. If there is a deficit in this 
department, we must raise the money 
elsewhere, without stopping the work. 

The Japan sub-division of the budget is 
expected to balance this year. The income 
from certain funds not hitherto used for 
this department has been allocated to 
it this year, and tnis income, together 
with the income that has always been 
received from certain invested funds and 
the contributions that may be expected 
from the local churches, should equal the 
expenses of the department. As a matter 
of fact, our appropriation for Japan should 
be materially increased, but our finances 
do not seem to justify it at present. 

Considering all the departments to- 
gether, the estimated expenses exceed the 
estimated receipts by $5,600, but this 
does not take into consideration that 
share of the receipts expected from the 
Five Year Program and allocated to 
general expenses. This, we estimate, will 
amount to $6,600 the current year, and 
will enable us to more than balance the 
budget. The $1,000 surplus will be ap- 
plied on account of the accumulated deficit 
of the Convention which on Oct. 1 had 
reached the sum of $15,433.87. 


Budget 


Depariment 
General Administrative: 
From Investments and Trust Funds 
Interest on deposits 
Miscellaneous receipts 


Church F xtension: 
From Investments and Trust Funds 
Quotas 
Cent-a-Day 
Miscellaneous 


Educational: 


From Trust Funds and Scholarshipsrepaid 2,000.00 


Japan: 


Krom, Churches’ ... < . sgeeahemeeta derectite.- 


Five Year Program: 
General Work 
Less to deficit 
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Estimated Revenue Estimated Expenses 
$8,600.00 
400.00 
1,000.00 
$10,000.00 $12,000.00 
17,300.00 
20,000.00 
500.00 
600.00 
88,400.00 39.000.00 
2,000.00 5,000.00 
8,000.00 
5,000.00 
oo 13,000.00 13,000.00 
6,600.00 
1,000.00 
5,600.00 
$69,000.00 $69,000.00 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 
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WHEREABOUTS 
Dr. Huntley: 
Jan. 15-21. Quincy, Mass. Head- 
querters. 
Miss Slaughter: 
Jan. 15-21. Newtonville, Mass. Head- 
quarters. 
Miss Earle: 
Jan. 15-21. Headquarters. Norwell, 
Mass. Institute at Roxbury. 
* * 


NEW YEAR IN NEW YORK 


The Church of Our Father, in Brook- 
lyn, has performed the remarkable feat 
of moving from one section of the city to 
another without the loss of a single family. 
The explanation is to be found largely in 
the ardent admiration and deep affection 
felt for the pastor, Dr. Thomas Edward 
Potterton, who is just completing a quar- 
ter of a century in the service of the parish. 
There has been a transfer also from a 
church to a “meeting-house,’” worship 
and all parochial activities now being 
held in a remodeled mansion, in which the 
people of the church feel happily at home. 
I spoke to a charming and responsive 
group on the duties of present citizens to 
future citizens. Just now the Church of 
Our Father has an interested minister, 
an enthusiastic superintendent, several 
competent teachers, but no pupils. A 
determined efiort will be made to supply 
the very necessary element now lacking 
for a successful church school. 


There is a genuine prospect of a new 
church school on Long Island and, it is 
to be hoped, of a resulting new church. 
One of my principal errands in New York 
was to consult with the powers that be 
in regard to aggressive missionary work in 
a rapidly-developing suburb of Brooklyn, 
and there is reason to believe that through 
the co-operation of the State Convention, 
the metropolitan churches, the District 
Sunday School Association and the General 
Sunday School Association, something 
highly gratifying will be accomplished. 
It is too early for details. It is not too 
early for good hope. 


Mrs. Emrich invited me to lunch with 
the Japanese Commissioner of Primary 
Education, who is the special envoy in 
charge of the Friendship Dolls sent by 
the children of the Eastern Empire to the 
children of the Western Republic. I 
liked the cultured, modest gentleman, and I 
fell in love with the exquisite dolls. I 
don’t see how any little girl or young lady 
or old lady can resist the temptation to 
steal one of them. The heads and hands 
were carved from wood by the most gifted 
artists in Japan and the costumes, specially 
designed, were made from the choicest 
silks. Each little damsel is about two feet 
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AMERICAN MISSIONARY 
OFFERING 


* * 
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* On or near Lincoln’s Birthday. 2 
* For the negro children of Suffolk, * 
= Virginia. iA 
* For the mountain children of Sun- * 
» burst, North Carolina. - 
* For the Home Mission work of the * 
< General Convention. ve 
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Is your school getting its share of 
the joy of giving? 
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tall. She does not smile, like an American, 
for that would not be according to the 
custom of her reticent country. But her 
face, nevertheless, expresses vitality and 
eager good-will. The quick response of 
the Japanese people to our ‘‘gesture of 
friendship’? when we sent over our thir- 
teen thousand smaller dolls, augurs well. 
They want to be our good neighbors. 
Weneed them and they need us. May the 
children of the two countries develop such 
understanding and mutual afiection as 
will ensure permanent peace. 


At the Near East conference, held to 
decide upon plans for bringing the relief 
work to an honorable conclusion, repeated 
reference was made to the generous and 
consistent co-operation of the American 
Sunday schools. The reaction of this 
“Christian Christianity’? upon the rising 
generation of church people was not over- 
looked. “The best of giving,’ said Dr. 
H. H. Meyer, “‘is for the giver, and the 
best of service is for him who serves.” 


I am moved to say a word about metro- 
politan manners. They are good. They 
are very good. I know that this judgment 
is absolutely contrary to that of Mr. 
Edward W. Bok and other vociferous 
criticis who find in New York the last 
word in hustle, bustle, rudeness, crude- 
ness and all misbehavior. Nowhere in 
my travels do I find readier kindness or 
more genuine courtesy. Salespeople, hotel 
attendants, policemen, trolley conductors, 
and busy pedestrians held up for informa- 
tion. Although I have been learning im- 
portant facts about the big city for over 
twenty years, there are a plenty unlearned, 
and in my rustic ignorance and simplicity 
I have to ask many questions. They must 
seem very foolish to the seasoned New 
Yorkers—as foolish as the request of a 
visitor to Boston who, standing in front 
of the library, asked me to direct him to 
Copley Square. But never once has a 
metropolitan, old or young, rich or poor, 
white or black, Jew or Gentile, shown 


anything but a spirit of good fellowship 
and willing helpfulness. And not infre- 
quently comes the offer to walk around 
the corner and show me exactly where to 
get on. I like New York and its kind- 
hearted citizens. 
The Wanderer. 
* * 
WHAT WILL YOU DO WITH THE 
STANDARDS PLAN? 


The Standards material has been mailed 
to all ministers and superintendents. Now 
it rests with our school to see what it is 
worth. Itis worth nothing at all unless it 
is studied, it is worth very little unless it 
is used as suggested. Several schools 
where the matter has been presented by 
field workers have already chosen their 
Improvement Plan and are even now 
working toward the desired goal. We wait 
witn impatience for the reports of plans 
to come to Headquarters. 

Persons who have not received the ma- 
terial may secure it for the asking. 

* * 


BUILDS ON HIS SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Here’s a tribute to the Sunday school, 
from the vice president of the American 
Federation of Labor in the state of Wash- 
ington, that ought to hearten Sunday 
school workers and incidentally ought to 
give a new thought to ambitious boys who 
imagine they won’t be men till they have 
shaken off their Sunday school connections. 
Says this gentleman, William J. Coates, 
editor of the Labor World in Spokane: 

“T owe what little ability and influence 
I may possess to the wonderful woman 
who was my Sunday school teacher, and 
there to-day scarcely arises to confront 
me a problem requiring mature considera- 
tion and deliberation that I do not pause 
and think of her and wonder in what way 
she would have me play my part. I pity 
the man who has not had the sustaining 
influence of the Sunday school and the ~* 
Sunday school teacher. It is a leash which 
holds us to a path of justice and honor.” — 
The Continent. 

* * 


THE TWO PRAYERS 


Last night my little boy confessed to me 

Some childish wrong; 

And kneeling at my knee 

He prayed with tears— 

“Dear God, make me a man 

Like Daddy—wise and strong: 

I know you can.” 

Then while he slept 

I knelt beside his bed, 

Confessed my sins, 

And prayed with low-bowed head, 

“O God, make me a child 

Like my child here—- 

Pure, guileless, 

Trusting thee with faith sincere.” 
Andrew Gillies. 
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Among Our Churches 


_ Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rey. A. J. Cardall has gone to the Pacific 
Coast for the winter. 


Dr. Frank D. Adams’s book, ‘‘Did Jesus 
Mean It?’’ has been selected as the text 
book for study during the Lenten period 
by the Episcopal church in Huntington, 
W. Va. 


Miss Alice G. Enbom spoke before the 
members of the Arlington Mission Circle 
on Tuesday. She talked of “Different 
Phases of Our Work,” illustrating her talk 
with photographs of our workers and 
groups with which they work, and minia- 
ture soap models of Friendly House, In- 
man’s Chapel, and the Rocky Mount 
church. 


Rey. Kenneth D. Miller, whose article 
“Christianity and Western Civilization’ 
appears in this number, is to spend some 
time in and around Boston during Feb- 
ruary, and is anxious to secure as many 
opportunities as possible in Universalist 
churches to tell about the religious situa- 
tion in Europe. Few of our church people 
are informed concerning the status of 
Christianity on the continent of Europe. 
Mr. Miller can not only give that informa- 
tion but can present it in an interesting 
and inspiring way. 


Rey. James C. Coleman, D. D., minister 
of the United Liberal Church (Unitarian- 
Universalist), Jacksonville, Fla., recently 
delivered a series of sermons on Mod- 
ern Mysticism: “What Is New in New 
Thought?” ‘Theosophy: the Religion of 
Reincarnation,” ‘‘What Is Scientific in 
Christian Science?” ‘‘Bahaism: A New 
Mysticism from the Fast,” ard “Spiritu- 
alism: Do the Dead Speak?” 


Miss Dorothy Tilden, parish worker for 
the Universalist church in Charlestown, 
Mass., and student at Boston University, 
has been engaged to reorganize and take 
charge of the Y. P. C. U. at the First 
Universalist Church of Everett, Mass. 


Rev. Ulysses S. Milburn, D. D., of 
Everett, Mass., has been appointed a 
member of the Board of Public Welfare 
of Everett, by the newly elected mayor, 
James A. Roche. 


Miss Mabel F. Knight of Roxbury, 
Mass., delivered her illustrated lecture, 
“The Art, Life and Lore of the American 
Indian,” at the First Universalist Church, 
Everett, Mass., Jan. 8. Miss Knight has 
been engaged by the Santa Fe Railway 
to lecture for two months in the stations 
along their lines. 


Rey. Arthur E. Wilson, minister for 
the past four years of All Souls Church in 
. Braintree, Mass., has resigned his pastor- 
ate. Mr. Wilson will complete his work 
in Braintree on Jan. 29 and will begin as 


and Interests 


pastor of the Unitarian church in Fall 
River, Mass., on Feb. 5. Mrs. Henry F. 
Arnold, 244 Middle Street, Braintree, is 
the chairman of the standing committee 
of the Braintree church. 


Rey. C. C. Conner preached by invita- 
tion on a recent Sunday in Williamstown 
at the White Oaks Congregational Church, 
which is temporarily without a pastor. 


Supplies for the pulpit at North Wey- 
mouth, Mass., left vacant by the death 
of Dr. Tenney, have been arranged for 
the next few Sundays by Dr. Coons as 
follows: Jan. 15, Rev. H. E. Rouillard; 
Jan. 22, Rev. Peter J. McInnes; Jan. 29, 
laymen of the church; Feb. 5, Rev. Frank 
OMHally D2 D: 


Dr. Samuel G. Ayres will supply for 
Dr. Perkins in Washington on Jan. 22 and 
29. On Jan. 22, Dr. Perkins will speak in 
Monson, Mass., and on Jan. 29 in Haver- 
hill, Mass. 


Representative Frank H. Foss, who has 
been ill at his home in: Fitchburg, Mass., 
for several weeks with an infected foot, 
was sworn into office by former Repre- 
sentative Calvin D. Paige of South- 
bridge. Mr. Foss was unable to attend 
the opening of Congress at Washington, 
and Mr. Paige, aclose friend and the pred- 
ecessor of Mr. Foss, was assigned by 
Speaker Longworth to administer the 
oath. 


Mr. Joseph B. Horton, former Treasurer 
of the Universalist General Convention, 
and an active member of the Grove Hall 
Universalist Church for many years, died 
at the City Hospital, Boston, January 9, 
after a long illness. Further details will 
be given next week. 


Rey. Clarence E. Rice, D. D., and Mrs. 
Rice, are now at Cocoanut Grove, Fla. 


Rev. W. W. Rose of Rochester arrived 
in Lynn Jan. 14 and began his work 
successfully Jan. 15. Mrs. Rose, who is 
convalescing from an operation for ap- 
pendicitis, will join him in a few weeks. 


Rey. R. R..Hadley, the new pastor at 
Arlington, will be installed Sunday, Jan. 
29, at 7.30 p. m. Dr. Lowe will preach 
the sermon. The public is cordially in- 
vited. 


California 

Los Angeles.— Rev. C. Ellwood Nash, 
D. D., pastor. On Jan. 1, fifteen persons 
united with the church, and one baby 
was baptized. Of those who joined the 
church, there were five men, seven women, 
two young ladies and one child. Two of 
the new members were elected to the board 
of trustees at the annual meeting on Jan. 4. 
For the first time in twenty-one years, 
Dr. Nash missed the services of the first 


Sunday of the year, which is the anniversary 
of the beginning of his pastorate at Los 
Angeles. In his absence, the services 
were conducted, and the members re- 
ceived, by Dr. Sheldon Shepard, associate 
pastor. Dr. Nash is now much improved, 
and ready to take up ‘his duties again. 


Illinois 

Joliet.—Rev. Walter Henry Macpher- 
son, pastor. Three members were received 
into our Fellowship Christmas Day and 
two members from Christian Science on 
New Year’s Day. Our candlelight ser- 
vice held Christmas morning at 7 o’clock 
was attended by seventy-five people. 
The service included the Scripture story, 
poems dealing with Christmas and con- 
gregational singing of anthems. All are 
agreed that this service will be perpetuated. 
The beautifully decorated rostrum was 
lighted by two large candelabra each hold- 
ing six tapers. Dr. Macpherson’s six- 
teenth anniversary service was celebrated 
Jan. 1. Hewas surprised with an audience 
close to normal in spite of ten degrees 
below zero weather. 


Maine 


Norway.—Rev. Pliny A. Allen, Jr., 
pastor. A presentation of the Christmas 
story, arranged by Miss Ruth Miller, was 
given on Dec. 18. Special musical num- 
bers were arranged by Mrs.,Adeline Klain. 
The church windows were lighted by 
old-fashioned “‘taller’’ candles, molded for 
the occasion by a member of the parish. 
The annual parish meeting was held Jan. 
12. During the afternoon Mr. and Mrs. 
Allen were ‘‘at home”’ and many parishion- 
ers and friends called at the parsonage. 
Reports showed an increase in average 
attendance in the Sunday school from 
sixty-five in 1926 to seventy-six in 1927. 
The Ladies’ Circle paid $1,400 into the 
parish treasury during the year, and re- 
ported a balance of over $700 on hand. 
Hugh Pendexter and George Hill were 
elected to the parish committee. A special 
committee was appointed to consider a 
memorial in the Washington church. 
Another committee is to make plans for 
celebrating the centennial of the building 
of our church. Rev. Marguerite McIntire 
supplied the pulpit on Jan. 8, Mr. Allen 
being absent on account of the funeral of 
his uncle, the late Charles R. Tenney. 

Pittsfield—Rev. Milo G. Folsom, pas- 
tor. Mr. Folsom was installed as pastor 
early in September and Mr. and Mrs. 
Folsom and family were given a reception 
in the church parlors. In November the 
L. A. S. held their annual fair—an elabo- 
rate undertaking called a ‘‘Bazaar of the 
Nations,’ a splendid financial and social 
success. Many visitors from near-by 
towns and churches including a large dele- 
gation from Dexter attended. A little 
later the Pittsfield folks attended the 
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Dexter fair. More than twenty of the 
young people attended the ‘“‘pep” banquet 
of the State Y. P. C. U. at Dexter and 
came home so filled with enthusiasm that a 
Junior and Senior Y. P. C. U. were or- 
ganized during Young People’s Week. 
The annual roll call and fellowship supper 
of the church members was held Sunday 
evening, Noy. 20. About fifty members of 
the church were present and several letters 
were read from absent members. The 
church has accepted the challenge to try 
to double its membership in the next five 
years. The church school hopes to double 
its membership in the remainder of the 
year. The superintendent, Miss Florence 
Buxton, generally accomplishes what she 
sets out todo. At’ the communion service 
Jan. 1 one: ew member wasreceived. The 
Men’s Club holds monthly meetings. A 
New Year’s gift to the parish was a splen- 
did piece of property adjoining the church 
known as the Lancy home. This is a 
valuable property situated in the heart of 
the town. The gift comes as a surprise to 
all. Evening services were held during 
December and will continue until Easter. 
A full church greeted the Governor of 
Maine Jan. 8, and Dr. Harold Marshall 
of Boston was the initial speaker. 


Massachusetts 


South Acton.—Rev. A. J. Torsleff, pas- 
tor. Mr. Torsleff gave an illustrated lec- 
ture on the Shasta Route from Puget 
Sound to Portland before his church Sun- 
day afternoon, Jan. 1, and on Friday, Jan. 
6, gave the same lecture to the high school. 
Sunday evening, Jan. 8, he gave his illus- 
trated health lecture at the Federated 
Church in Ayer. This health lecture is 
along the same lines as his he. lth work for 
over nine and one-half years in Maine. 

Worcester, First—Rev. V. FE. Tomlinson, 
D. D., pastor. The new parish house was 
sufficiently completed to hold the annual 
church fair in it Dec. 9. It was very 
successful, nearly $2,000 being realized. 
For the turkey supper 356 were seated. 
The new facilities made the work much 
easier. After the fair the furnishing of the 
women’s social room and the men’s club 
room proceeded speedily, nearly every 
article needed being a gift, many of them 
memorials. The furnishings represented 
an expense of between five and six thou- 
sand dollars. The formal opening of the 
finished and furnished building tock the 
form of a New Year reception, Monday, 
Jan. 2, afternoon and evening. A throng 
was present, all of whom were greatly 
pleased with the finely balanced building, 
which is both beautiful and usable. It 
adjoins the church and makes ours one 
of the best equipped church buildings in 
Worcester as well as in the denomination. 
The parish house has a fine stage and the 
auditorium seats 525. The auditorium 
can be used for basketball and the drills 
of the Boy and Girl Scouts. In the base- 
ment are showers and locker-rooms for 
both boys and girls. Bowling alleys can 
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be installed here also. At 9 p. m. at the 
New Year’s reception the building was 


formally turned over by Frank F. Butler,. 


chairman of the building committee, to 
A. L. Bemis, chairman of the board of 
trustees, with appropriate words and the 
appreciation of the parish worded by Mr. 
Bemis. Dr. Frank O. Hall, a long-time 
friend of the parish and the pastor, 
brought his word of congratulation. Dr. 
Tomlinson closed with his expression of 
gratitude over ‘“‘a dream come true.” 
Arthur C. Comins presided with his usual 
grace and wit. Worcester First will be 
glad to show friends their new parish house 
and explain its advantages to those con- 
templating the erection of a parish house. 


New Hampshire 


Woodsville.—-Rey. Gordon Chilson Rear- 
don, pastor. The annual parish meeting 
took place Jan. 4 with over seventy-five 
present. After a supper of clam chowder, 
reports were heard and officers elected. 
C. L. Bailey was made a trustee, and E. R. 
Ball church treasurer. Figures revealed 
an increase in congregations and collec- 
tions over the previous year. The minis- 
ter’s salary was raised $100. A birthday 
cake with seventy candles and a bouquet 
of roses were presented to Mrs. Mary Dole 
Randall in honor of her having reached the 
age of three score years and ten. The 
Community School of Religious Educa- 
tion opened Jan. 7 with approximately 
fifty enrolled. Courses will be given for a 
period of ten weeks. The Outing Club 
held the first meeting of the year, with 
community singing, motion pictures, an 
address, and the business session. The 
minister was elected secretary of that or- 
ganization. The community orchestra 
meets in the vestry every other Saturday 
night, and numbers nearly forty musicians. 

* 


Y. P. C. U. GET-TOGETHER 
The New England Get-Together of 
the Y. P. C. U. was held at St. Paul’s 
Church, Springfield, Mass., from Dee. 31, 
1927, to Jan. 2, 1928. Saturday at six 


p. m. all assembled at the church for the. 


banquet. Rev. O. Whitman Eames, pas- 
tor of St. Paul’s, and Professor Rudman 
of the Springfield College spoke. At 
eight o’clock the guests adjourned to the 
Women’s Club, a short distance from the 
church, for dancing. There were about 
a hundred and thirty Y. P. C. U. members 
present, and at quarter of twelve they re- 
turned to the church for a very inspiring 
watch night service. 

Although they had been up late the 
night before every one went to the church 
service Sunday morning, and met again 
at five p.m. for the Y. P. C. U. devotional 
service, after which refreshments were 
served. In the evening Mr. Hames gave 
an illustrated lecture on “Abie’s Irish 
Rose.” Monday morning at nine o’clock 
the young people assembled once more at 
the church for a forum meeting, after 
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which they went across the street for an 
inspection of the new Masonic Temple. 
Monday afternoon they all left for home, 
having had a most delightful and profitable 


time. 
* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 87) 
ply psychology to life situations. Mr. 
Bruce is a competent psychologist who 
hes devoted himself to popularizing (in the 
best sense) the results of sound scientific 
examination of the mind. The chief dan- 
ger confronting children to-day, in our 
city life especially and in an age which 
subjects both parents and children to strain, 
is the danger resulting from in ifference 
on the one hand and blundering on the other 
hand on the part of those who bring them 
up. Do you really understand your 
child? And, almost as important, does 
your child know and feel that you under- 
stand? An earnest father was brought 
with a shock to the realization that his 
child felt misunderstood when she asked 
her mother one night, ‘Mother, do you 
think Father will live long enough to know 
anything about child psychology?”’ When 
children of thirteen ask su.h a question 
it is time for parents to wake up! Mr. 
Bruce will help them to rub their eyes 
and face the light. 


Books Received 


The Wages of Peril. By Jack Bech- 
dolt. (Altemus.) 


Jeanne Margot. By Sophia Clough. 


(Maemillan.) 
The God of Gold. By Arthur E. 
Southon. (Revell.) 
* * 
CHRISTMAS AT THE DOOLITTLE 
HOME 


The week previous to Christmas was a 
gala one at the Doolittle Home, with the 
postman arriving with bushels of cards 
and mysterious packages. There was an 
invitation for us all to be guests of the 
local Woman’s Club, where we were en- 
tertained with carol singing by a quartette 
of ladies, piano and violin duets and 
solos, also vocal solos, by the Posselt 
sisters of Boston, followed with ‘high 
tea.’’ Seven of the twelve residents were 
able to attend. 

Wednesday evening, the same week, 
about twenty young people, with the 
Rev. John Brush, from the Norwood 
church, entertained us with orchestral 
selections, readings, violin, piano, saxo- 
phone and vocal solos, also solo dancing 
by a little “barefoot girl.’ They also 
brought a beautiful, real Christmas tree, 
so heavily laden that its branches couldn’t 
hold all the gifts. There were individual 
gifts for each and all including the matron, 
and a generous supply of preserves, jellies, 
pickles and home made candy. 

On Christmas Eve we had our Christ- 
mas tree. The tree was so well loaded 
with gifts for all that we had to pile the 
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overflow around its base and then had a 
large basketful of extras. The Atwood 
Girls Club of South Weymouth contributed 
a sum of money to add to the presents. 

One friend sent us two dozen new 
sheets, other friends sent pillow slips, 
towels, table linen, odd pieces of linen 
for stands, bureau covers, etc., some new, 
some old, but all very useful. 

Do you wonder we were happy? And 
that we say “Thank you”’’ to each and all 
who so generously helped to make our 
Christmas a merry one? 

On Monday, the day celebrated for 
Christmas, we had our dinner, which, due 
to the generous gift from the Convention, 
was a feast to be remembered—turkey and 


all the “‘fixin’s,” candy, nuts, etc. 
* * 


CHRISTMAS AT MUNCIE 
Arthur W. McDavitt 


“Be sure and write this up for the 
Leader,” has been said innumerable times 
since our wonderful Christmas Eve service. 

Since Christmas came on Sunday this 
year, it seemed quite certain that the morn- 


ing audience would be smaller than usual. 


People either go visiting or they entertain 
their friends. In sheer desperation we de- 
cided to hold the service on Christmas 
Eve, from 10.45 to 12.05. No one seemed 
very enthusiastic ahout trying out such a 
plan, but all said they would co-operate. 
They did, and with the result that as- 
tounded every one present. 

The service was carefully planned and 
almost perfectly executed. Our choir 

‘(by far the best in the city) was ably as- 

sisted by other artists, and together they 
gave a very fine programme. The church 
was lighted with rumerous candles, by 
the lights on the tree and the star sus- 
pended over the altar. Other decoration 
added much to the beauty and impressive- 
ness of the occasion. 

The programme was built around the 
hymn “Holy Night.”’ While this number 
was being played softly on the violin and 
organ, the minister read the story of the 
angel and the shepherds. The choir then 
gave Wessel’s “‘Noel.’”’ This was followed 
by other special numbers and carols by the 
congregation. 

About forty of the young people then 
came forwerd, each bearing acandle. The 
minister, bearing a large, lighted candle, 
met them at the altar. He told them that 
this large candle represented Jesus, who 
said, ‘I am the light of the world,” and 
that we must go to Jesus for our light, or 
get itfrom some one who did getitfromhim. 
They then marched by, each lighting his 
candle as he went. After this the entire 
group repeated together, “I once more 
renew my pledge of allegiance to Christ 
and to his church.” 

Tlis impressive part of the service was 
followed by the offering, and a brief but 
appropriate sermon. Just at twelve the 
sermon was concluded and the minister 
wished the worshipers a “Merry Christ- 


mas.” The service was brought to a close 
by singing ‘Silent Night,’”’ which was then 
played softly while the benediction was 
being pronounced. The great audience 
left the room declaring they had spent 
their happiest hour in the church in many 
years. There is a universal demand to 
make this an annual occasion. Further 
details of the service will be gladly fur- 
nished to any one desiring them. 
* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


The regular Boston Ministers’ Meeting 
was held at Headquarters on Monday, 
Jan. 9. The following were present: 
Messrs. Nichols, Peters, Hadley, Green- 
way, van Schaick, Eaton, G. H. Leining, 
Raspe, Allen, Spear, Fletcher, Torsleff, 
Polk, Cutler, Cate, Marshall, Brush, 
J. M. Paige, W.S. Perkins, F. W. Perkins, 
Attwood, Titus; Conklin, Coons, Merrick, 
Vossema, L. D. Case, Noble, Stevens, 
Haney, Bissell, Roblin, Walker, Rouil- 
lard, Miss Macduff, Miss Earle, Miss 
Slaughter, Mrs. Chamberlain, and Rey. 
Mr. Lyons of Arlington. 

Dr. Frederic Williams Perkins read 
passages from the Scripture appropriate 
to the memory of Dr. Tenney. 

The speaker was Rev. Charles A. Haney 
of North Attleboro, Mass., whose subject 
was “The Campaign Method of Raising 
Money.’”’ He remarked that he should 
have called his subject “The Human 
Touch.” “I am perhaps more experienced 
in raising money for philanthropic pur- 
poses than most of you,’ he said, “al- 
though most of my campaigning has been 
for hospitals, colleges, Masonic temples, 
and only a very few for churches. But the 
method is the same exactly, and can be 
successfully applied to raising money for 
churches. Sometimes we confine our- 
selves a little too much to stereotyped 
methods. It is necessary every year to 
introduce some new angle, some new stunt, 
but it must, of course, be dignified. 

“A campaign for funds divides itself 
into three logical departments: your list 
of prospects, your publicity, and your or- 
ganization. It is necessary to plan a cam- 
paign for funds well in advance. There 
should never be less than three weeks 
preparation and the active campaign 
period should never be more than a week, 
otherwise it lags. 

“Shall you use your parish list as your 
list of prospects? Nothing of the kind! 
In every town there are a large number of 
people who are not affiliated with any 
church. Go for them. Don’t be afraid 
to put people on the list. Even if they 
have refused to give before by all means 
approach them again.” Mr. Haney then 
explained how he typed his lists and il- 
lustrated his filing system by material 
which he had brought with them. He said 
he always had a separate file card for each 
member of a family,,even to the children, 
as he considered it a good plan to get the 
children and the young peeple in the habit 
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of contributing to the church, no matter 
how small the amount might be. “Bear 
in mind those on the list,’”’ he said, ‘‘who 
might be interested in giving memorials. 
If some member of your church has died 
during the preceding year, look up their 
sons and daughters, even though they 
may be living in distant cities. And put 
the cost of the memorial way above the 
actual price, so that the surplus may: go 
into the church funds. Let it be under- 
stood that the contribution is the cost of 
the memorial, not the cost of the object. 
Prepare a list of possible mémorials so 
that you may have some definite, concrete 
object to suggest when you approach 
people. 

“Now for publicity. I hear ministers 
complaining about the difficulty of getting 
their stuff into the papers, but that is 
ninety-five per cent bunk. Editors are 
willing to use publicity if itis given to them 
in proper form. But you musi conform to 
newspaper style. There is a technique of 
newspaper writing and it is perfectly pos- 
sible for you tolearnit. Alv ays typewrite 
your copy, and always double or triple 
space your lines. If your copy is single- 
spaced it is no good whatsoever. Do not 
attempt to write your own leads. Start 
your first page of copy down in the middle 
of the page. The editor wants that space 
to write his head. Always lug your copy, 
that is, put some word up in the corner of 
each page that will identify your story. 
I put ‘Universalist Church’ on mine. 
Sheets of copy are likely to get lost or mis- 
placed. When you come to the end of a 
story indicate it, so that if it becomes sep- 
arated the editor will know he has the last 
piece of the copy. Write a story head- 
first so that the bottom paragraph can 
be thrown out and it will still make sense. 
Always have something of news value. 
Get your copy in at once. If you will ob- 
serve these rules of newspaper work you 
will get all the publicity you want. 

‘Every church should have as part of 
its equipment a mimeograph machine. 
Make the letters that you send out in these 
campaigns short and snappy. Every 
minister has a tendency to be verbose, 
but remember that your average parish- 
ioner is a busy man. Boil your letters 
down to the minimum number of words, as 
if you were writing a telegram. 
fe “Very often the head of your standing 
committee will be a man with no get up 
and go. , Therefore, as a matter of course, 
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appoint a campaign committee and get 
the biggest business man in town as chair- 
man. Have a man’s major and a woman’s 
major, and call them major. They like it. 
Under them have three or four teams with 
captains, and call them captains. Apply 
a little psychology. Plan to have a dinner 
to get them out. That is an essential 
part of the campaign. Have your dinner, 
for instance, on a Friday night, with a 
short, sharp address, and pass your lists 
around. Then have a report meeting on 
Monday night.” 

There were a number of questions at the 
close of Mr. Haney’s address, one of which 
dealt with the matter of preliminary 
pledges. Mr. Haney explained that he 
always had a pre-campaign solicitation 
committee and that he never opened a 
campaign until he had from a third to a 
half of his funds already subscribed. 

The meeting adjourned for a buffet 
luncheon in Dr. van Schaick’s apartment, 


which was followed by a meeting of those . 


who wished to form a second Retreat. 
DH 


* * 


THE FELLOWSHIP GF PRAYER 


Rev. J. T. Stocking, D. D., has pre- 
pared the annual booklet sent out each 
year by the Commission on Evangelism 
and Life Service of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, 105 
East 22d St., New York City. It is called 
“The Fellowship of Prayer,’”’ and consists 
of brief scripture readings, appropriate 
comment and prayers to be used for each 
day in Lent, with additional morning and 
evening prayers in the back. These book- 
lets may be secured at 3 cents per copy. 
Other publications of the Commission are: 
“A Book of Prayer,” “Devotional Hymns,” 
“The Gospel Story,” “Holy Weel,” each 
5 cents; “Daily Devotions,” and “Daily 
Devotions,” second series, 15 cents each. 

Any minister sending his name and ad- 
dress to the Federal Council will be senta 
copy of ‘‘The Fellowship of Prayer.” 


* * 


MID-WEST RALLY—FEB. 11, 12 


Indianapolis announces the Mid-West 
Rally, the great event of the winter season, 
which is held every year in Indianapolis 
as the winter meeting of the Mid-West 
Institute. This year they have carefully 
planned the date so that it will fall after 
the semester exams, and before Lent. 

The Mid West looks forward to these 
rallies with anticipation, as we know that 
the Indianapolis Union is not thekind that 
rests on its laurels. They have held some 
good rallies before this and they will not 
let their reputation suffer this year. There 
will be in addition to the reports of the 
Unions and the Institute workers, some 
excellent speakers, entertaining music, 
and above all that good fellowship for 
which our Institute stands. 

Institute members, you know the friends 
that await you at the rally, the sense of 
renewed courage from the circle of prayer 
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with your comrades, the sympathy of 
mankind that comes standing shoulder to 
shoulder with your fellow workers. To 
those who are not members of the In- 
stitute, we extend our heartiest greetings, 
and we know that you will find all this 
and more when you come. 

Central Universalist Church, Indianap- 
olis, will be headquarters for the rally. 
For those who will register on or before 
Feb. 11, a bed for Saturday night and 
Sunday breakfast will be provided. 

Ella Washburn, Secretary. 


Notices 


DOOLITTLE HOME 


The annual meeting of the Doolittle Universalist 
Home for Aged Persons Ine., at Foxborough, Mass., 
will be held at the Home in Foxborough on Wednes- 
day, Jan. 25, at 1.30 p. m. 

Katharine C. Bourne, Clerk. 
+1. 
KANSAS FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rev. S. L. Titus transferred to the General Con- 
vention, Sept. 19, 1927. 
Rev. Robert M. Kellerman accepted on transfer 
from the Maine Convention, Nov. 4, 1927. 
James Houghton, Secretary. 
wk 
NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letter of license as ordained clergyman granted 
to Rev. William W. Peck (Unitarian), Albany, N. Y. 

Rev. George H. Welch transferred to Pennsyl- 
vania. 

George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
us 
COMMUNITY SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS EDU- 
CATION 


The Community School of Religious Education 
of Woodsville, N. H., and Wells River, Vt., will 
hold sessions from 8 to 5 p. m. every Sunday from 
Jan. 8 to March 11, in St. Luke’s Parish House, 
Woodsville, N. H. 

Dean of the school, Rev. George B. Marsh; regis- 
trar and treasurer, Mrs. Stewart Cheney; faculty, 
Miss Maude Davis, Rev. Edred May, Rev. Gordon 
Chilson Reardon, Principal Jesse M. Boughton. 

xe 
PUBLIC MEETING—W. U. M. S. 


A Public Meeting of the W. U. M. S. of Massa- 
chusetts will be held in the church at Arlington, 
Feb. 9. 

10.30 a. m., the State President, presiding. Praise 
and prayer service, Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, chaplain. 
Greetings from the Arlington Mission Circle, Mrs. 
F. A. Tuttle, president. Response, Miss M. Agnes 
Hathaway, Boston. Address, Miss Alice Enbom. 
Round Table Exchanges, in charge of Mrs. George 
E. Huntley. Address, Miss Francis K. Mayer, 
Field Secretary for the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children. 

Luncheon will be served at 12.30 by the women 
of the Arlington Circle at 50 cents each. Write for 
reservations in advance to Mrs. Francis B. Wad- 
leigh, 16 Swan St., or telephone Arlington 0307R. 

1.30 p.m. Prayer, Rev. Rubens R. Hadley, pas- 
tor. Roll Call. Address, “Creating a Friendly 
World,” Rev. Hazel I. Kirk. Solo, Miss Laura 
Brown. A Demonstration, ‘‘A Christian Relay 
Race,” by Mrs. Leroy G. Shaw, Arlington. 

The church is nearly opposite the town hall. 

x oe 
FORD HALL FORUM 


The Ford Hall Forum meets Sunday nights at 
Ford Hall, corner of Bowdoin St. and Ashburton 
Place, Boston, at 7.30 o’clock. John Haynes Holmes 
of New York spoke on Jan. 1. Other speakers for 
January and February are as follows: Jan. 8, V. F. 
Calverton, “The Bankruptcy of Marriage,” and 
Rabbi Samuel J. Abrams, ‘‘Companionate Mar- 
riage Not the Solution.” Jan. 15, Charles P. Taft, 
2d, ‘‘Crime and Its Treatment. ” Jan. 22, Dr. Lewis 
Brown, ‘‘That Man Heine; the Ordeal of Changing 
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One’s Religion.” Jan. 29, Miss Irma Kraft, “New 
Viewpoints in Drama,’ and Mrs. Mary Austin, 
“‘New Movements in Poetry.” February 5, Everett 
Dean Martin, ‘‘The Fictions Which We Invent 
about Ourselves.” Feb. 12, James Weldon Johnson, 
author of “God’s Trombones.” Feb. 19, Rabbi 
Louis Mann of Chicago, Topie to be announced. 
Feb. 26, Prof. Daniel H. Kulp, ‘‘Propaganda and 


the Educational Myth.” 
cre 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 

Jan. 23, Rev. W. M. Danner, General Secretary 
of the American Mission to Lepers. 

Jan. 30, Miss Mary F. Slaughter, ‘‘Some Successes 
in Religious Education.” 

Feb. 6, Rev. Clarence J. Cowing, Subject to be 
announced. Luncheon with Dr. van Schaick. 

Feb. 13, Union Meeting, Church of New Jerusa- 
lem, 10.45. Speaker, James Welden Johnson, Poet 
and Musician. 

Feb. 20, Regular Meeting. 
nounced. 


Speaker to be an- 


* * 


PENNSYLVANIA FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Noy. 8, 1927, Rev. Roderick J. Mooney and Rev. 
Charles Easternhouse accepted on transfer from the 
Maine Universalist Convention. 

Dec. 16, Rev. Robert Tipton received from the 
Ohio Universalist Convention. 

Jan. 12, 1928, Rev. George H. Welch received 
from the New York Universalist Convention. 


J. D. Herrick, Chairman. 
Mera 


LEADERS WANTED 


Copies of the Leader of Oct. 8, 1927, and Jan. 7, 
1928, are wanted at the office. 
x x 


WEEK-DAY SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 


Daily except Saturday at 12.15 p. m. Monday, 
organ recital by Raymond C. Robinson. Tuesday 
to Friday, inclusive, music, worship, sermon. 

Jan. 24-27: Rev. Alexander MacColl, D. D., 
Second Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jan. 31-Feb. 3: Rev. Ralph W. Sockman, D. D., 
Madison Avenue M. E. Church, New York. 

Feb. 7-10: Rev. Charles R. Keubler, D. D., First 
Presbyterian Church, Hackensack, N. J. 

Feb. 14-17: Rev. Karl Reiland, D. D., St. George’s 
Church, New York. 

Feb. 21, 23, 24: Rev. Trevor H. Davies, Timothy 
Eaton Memorial Church, Toronto, Canada. 

Feb. 28-Mar. 2: Rev. William P. Merrill, D. D., 
Brick Presbyterian Church, New York. 

Mar. 6-8: Rev. Frederick May Eliot, Unity Church, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Mar. 9: Rev. Raymond Calkins, D. D., First 
Congregational Church, Cambridge. 

Mar. 13-16: Rev. Reinhold Niebuhr, D. D., Bethel 
Evangelical Church, Detroit, Mich. 

Mar. 20-23: Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, D. D., 
Church of Our Father, Washington, D. C. 

March, 27: 29, 30: Rev. Thomas H.Billings, First 
Church, Salem, Mass. 

March 28: Rev. Maxwell Savage, D. D., First 
Unitarian church, Worcester, Mass. 

April 2-6: Dean Willard L. Sperry, D. D., Theo- 
logical School in Harvard University. 

April 10-18: Rev. Miles H. Krumbine, D. D., 
Parkside Lutheran Church, Buffalo, N. Y. 

April 17: Pres. Mary E. Woolley, LL. D., Mount 
Holyoke College. 

April 18; Pres. Ellen F. Pendleton, LL. D., Welles- 
ley College. 

April 20, Pres. J. Edgar Park, D. D., Wheaton 
College, Norton, Mass. 

April 24-27: Dean W. R. Matthews, D. D., King’s 
College, University of London. 


TORREY 'S ORIGINAL 
Gist theLesson 


FOR 192 International S. S. Lesson text 

in Full. Exposition. Seed (4 
=> Thoughts. Teaching Helps. OR 
Accepted Dates and Places. Golden Texts. Prayer -\ 
Meeting Tonics. Chanres in Revised Version Shown. “= 


F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., New York; 851 Cass St., Chicago 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


| CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


TWO GOOD BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


8.nta Claus’ Baby and other Christmas 
stories. By John Coleman Adams, 
Reprinted from the New York World. 
60 cents. 


The Adventures of Six Little Pussycats, 
By Mary Shaw Attwood. A fascinating 
story teaching kindness to animals. 
Beautiful illustrations. 50 cents. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and ig within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such 
transients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
8t., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, Presidents 


JOSEPH B HORTON, Clerk. 


The ONE BOOK known 
and read the world over! 


th BIBLE 


Massachusetts 
Bible Society 


41 Bromfield St., 
Boston 


languages 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Educational 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
courses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


BIBLES = TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
teather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 52-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 


Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Hither the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


e 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Massa. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoole 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANELIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy {s an endowed boarding schoo} 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tfonal advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for’school work ané@ 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Musie, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commod}- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very res 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Masa. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex: 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
taboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ml. 


Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 

Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 
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“This letter-carrying,”’ said the post- 
man to one of his patrons, “‘is not so bad, 
but you don’t know how it mounts up in 
shoeleather.”’ 

“Yes, I can well believe it—especially 
the letters to foreign countries.”—Buen 
Humor. 

* * 

Visitor: ‘‘Isn’t it difficult to keep your 
household budget straight?” 

Mrs. Newlywed: “‘My dear—it’s ter- 
rible. This month I’ve had to put in 
four mistakes to make mine balance 
eorrectly!’’—Passing Show. 

* * 

“Have you put your car into winter 
storage?”’ 

“No, it costs too much. I sent it to the 
garage to have the carbon cleaned out, 
because I know they won’t have it back 
until spring.” — Judge. 

* * 

We have our own farm at Landover, 
Md., and on it a very fine herd of cows, 
from which much of the milk, pumpkins, 
fruit and other ingredients of our products 
are obtained.—Bakery ad in the Washing- 
ton Star. 

* * 

Chicago Cop: “What’ve you got in 
that car?” 

Gangster: “‘Nothin’ but booze, officer.” 

Cop: “I beg your pardon—I thought it 
might he history books.””—Life. 

* * 

Prospective Guest: “Is this a quiet 
room?” 

Landlady: ‘‘Sure, an’ it’s that quiet ye 
can hear thim blasting fer an apartment- 
house next door.”—Life. 

* * 

The bone of contention on this occa- 
sion is said to have been one of the Harper 
girls, who had refused to accompany the 
dead man back home from the dance.— 
Savannah paper. 

* * 

The building is the fourth largest sky- 
scraper in the world and is now the largest 
owned by any one individual. 

It was erected and sold yesterday.— New 
York Times. 

* * 
MAN CONFESSES 
TO NICE MURDER 
— Headlines on a Paris dispatch in a 
Poughkeepsie paper. 
* * 

Father: “The man who marries my 
daughter will get a prize.” 

Ardent suitor: “May I see it, please?” — 
Boston Herald. 

ok * 
AUTHORITIES PROBE STRANGE 
ACTIONS OF DEAD MAN 
Phoenix Gazette. 
* * 

Early to bed, early to rise, Keeps your 
roommate from wearing your ties.—Open 
Road. 
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Mission Study Text Books, 1927-28 


SENIOR BOOK 
A STRAIGHT WAY TOWARD TOMORROW 


By Mary Schauffler Platt 


Chapter Headings 


I. A Safe Way for the Children: Child Welfare. 
II. The Starting Point: The Christian Home. 
III. The Broader Outlook: Books and Pictures. 
IV. The Compass: Religious Education. 
V. Companions of the Way: Social Progress. 
VI. Unto the Perfect Day: World Wide Friendship. 


Price: Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


HOW TO USE. By Mrs. Charles Daniels. Price, 15 cents. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
The Story of Missions by Edwin E. White. 
A short popular history of missions, home and foreign. 
Cloth, 75 cents, paper 50 cents. (After January 1, 1928, cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 60 cents.) 
New Paths for Old Purposes: World Challenges to Christianity in Our Generation 
by Margaret E. Burton. 


Shows the essentially missionary character of Christianity and emphasizes the 
duty to apply the missionary spirit to establish just conditions in industry, race rela- 
tions, internationalism and all other relations of life. Brings out the necessity for co- 
operation between East and West in the development of the Christian church of the 
future. Full of concrete material. 


Cloth, $1.00; paper, 60 cents. 


THE JUNIOR BOOK 
‘““PLEASE STAND BY” 


By Margaret Applegarth 
Chapter Headings 


I. Mr. Atlas Listens In. IV. Broadcasting It. 
Il...S.. O88 V. Static Spoils the Bedtime Stories. 
III. Please Stand By. VI. Signing Off. 


Price: Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 
PROGRAMS AND SUGGESTIONS. Price, 15 cents. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


Which Way? 
A Study of 


Universalists and Universalism 
By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher . 
Dean of Ryder Divinity School 


“A brief, plain statement of what Universalists have believed in 
days past and of what they are believing now, in this new age, with its 
new Bible, its new science, its new psychology, sociology, economics and 
theology.” 

Price, $1.00 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street ~ = - - Boston, Mass. 


